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THE DATE OF DEUTERONOMY. 


The history of the critical treatment of the Book of 
Deuteronomy is too well known to need a long description. 
After Astruc (1753) had founded the scientific’ criticism of 
the Pentateuch, by pointing out the separate Elohistic ele- 
ment in Genesis, the investigation went on without ceasing, 
particularly in Germany, passing through the somewhat 
wild rationalistic period, till about the beginning of this 
century it settled into a more sober manner, and at the 
same time began to pay special attention to the fifth Penta- 
teuchal book. Astruc held that Moses, though he used 
several memoirs, was yet the composer of Genesis. Eichhorn, 
who first introduced Astruc to the scientific world, put 
Elohist and Jehovist long after Moses; and G. L. Baur 
(1805) denied the Mosaic authorship of Deuteronomy. 
The treatment of this last as an independent book was 
begun by De Wette the same year, 1805. Von Bohlen 
(1885), Vatke (1835), George (1835), Bleek (1836), Tuch 
(1838), Ewald, and others, assigned it to the time of Josiah ; 
and this has continued to be the prevailing critical view up 
to the present day. As to the date of the Levitical legislation 
of Exodus, Leviticus, and Numbers, opinions differ, some 
putting it before and some after the exile; but the majority 
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of both parties agree in referring Deuteronomy to a point 
not far from the year 620 B.C. I propose to examine the 
book for the purpose of discovering its character and date, 
so far as this can be done within the limits of a short 
article. 

The constitution of the book is as follows: 1. It begins 
with a hortatory discourse to Israel, based on the events 
of the march from Egypt to Canaan (i., 1-iv., 40). 2. Then, 
after a short historical interpolation (iv., 41-43), comes 
the law book (iv., 44-xxvi., 19), of which the first part is 
largely hortatory (iv., 44-xi., 32). 38. This is followed by 
a section composed of narrative and exhortation (xxvii— 
- xxxi.). 4. Next, two poetical pieces, the Song of Moses 
(xxxii.) and the Blessing of Moses (xxxiii.). 5. And, 
finally, the story of Moses’ death (xxxiv.). 

1. In the first place, the legal portion appears to be an 
independent law book, unconnected as to authorship with 
any other in the Old Testament. 

a. This may be inferred from the introductory words in 
chaps. i. and iv. 

The opening exhortation is prefaced with the statement 
(i., 1 and 5): “These are the words that Moses spoke to 
all Israel across [that is, east of] the Jordan. ... Across the 
Jordan, in the land of Moab, Moses set himself to expound 
this tora, as follows.” And again, at the close of the exhor- 
tation and as introductory to the law book (iv., 44-46): 
“This is the tora that Moses set before the children of 
Israel: these are the testimonies and the precepts and the 
judgments that Moses spoke to the children of Israel, when 
they came out of Egypt, across the Jordan, in the’ valley 
opposite Bethpeor, in the land of Sihon, king of the Amor- 
ites, who dwelt in Heshbon, whom Moses and the children 
of Israel defeated, while they were coming out of Egypt.” 
It is obvious that the expression “this tora or law” refers 
to the Deuteronomic law book, and it is to be observed that 
there is no allusion here to any preceding legislation. If 
there had been an extensive public legislation at Sinai, as 
the middle books of the Pentateuch represent it, one would 
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look for some recognition of it here, some such phrase as, 
“Moses expounded this tora in addition to what he had 
before given at Sinai.” But there is no trace of conscious- 
ness of any law (except the decalogue) preceding this. 
We might even say that the expression, “This is the law 
that Moses gave to Israel, when they came [or while they 
were coming] out of Egypt,” implies just the opposite,— 
that now, for the first time since they started from Egypt, 
Moses had begun to communicate the divine instruction. 

6. It is the same way throughout the book. Im all the 
legislation and the exhortation, this law is spoken of as the 
only one about which the people need concern themselves, 
as that which contains all that is necessary for the guidance ~ 
of their lives. 

As to the legislation, the only reference to the past is in 
the mention of the covenant, of the decalogue at Sinai 
(chap. v.), where it is said that Yahwe spake these words, 
and added no more, and wrote them on two tables of stone 
(v., 19 [English Version, 22]); and that the writer has not 
in mind the decalogue as given in Exodus is clear from the 
difference of phraseology in the fourth commandment 
(comp. Deut. v., 15 with Ex. xx., 11).. In the following 
enumeration of laws (xii.—-xxvi.) there is not the slightest 
allusion to any former promulgation of similar laws, though 
the ground gone over is in general the same as that of Exo- 
dus, Leviticus, and Numbers. Thus, the law of food in xiv. 
is nearly identical with that in Lev. xi.; the enumeration 
of feasts in xvi. is of the same nature as that in Lev. xxiii. 
and Num. xxviii., xxix.; the provisions for the maintenance 
of priests and Levites (xii., xviii.) are intended to be com- 
plete, just as are those of Lev. xxii, xxiii., and other parts 
of the middle books; and so of many more minute regula- 
tions. These are spoken of as things now promulgated for 
the first time. It is declared, indeed (v., 28 [English Ver- 
sion, 31]), that these had all been communicated to Moses at 
Sinai, but the people now hear them for the first time. 

But, if all this goes to prove that the author of Deuter- 
onomy wrote without reference to the Levitical legislation, 
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how stands the case, it may be asked, with the little law 
book given in Ex. xxi.—xxiii., which, it is admitted by all 
critics, is earlier, more primitive than Deuteronomy? The 
latter takes no more notice of it than of the remainder of 
the middle books. Does this show that the author was 
unacquainted with it, or merely that it did not suit him 
to mention it? and, if so, can the failure of Deuteronomy 
to mention any collection of laws be adduced to prove that 
such collection did not exist? The answer to this ques- 
tion lies in the difference between the law book of Ex. 
xxi.—xxiii. and the body of the Levitical legislation. This 
little code, which is absolutely non-ritualistic and almost 
wholly civil, might have existed in the seventh century 
without claiming to be from Moses, merely as a convenient 
summary of the existing customs; and the author of Deu- 
teronomy, taking up the greater part of it into his code in 
expanded form, would not think it necessary to mention 
so brief and unauthoritative a document. But it would be 
very different with a body of laws like the Levitical legisla- 
tion, claiming to come from Moses, in many points far 
minuter than the Deuteronomic code, and even differing 
from it. Undertaking himself to speak in the name of 
Moses, the Deuteronomist would probably have felt himself 
bound to explain why he repeated so many things which 
had already been given, and especially why he altered 
things that had before been fixed by divine command. 
For this reason, we seem to be warranted in regarding his 
silence as proof that his code was independent of that given 
in the middle books. 

The same impression is made on us by the tone of the hor- 
tatory and historical parts at the beginning and end of our book. 
“© Israel, hearken to the statutes that I teach you, that ye 
may live: ye shall not add to the word that I command 
you, nor diminish from it” (iv.,1, 2). “ Behold, I teach you 
statutes and commandments, as Yahwe my God has com- 
manded me. Keep them and do them, for this is your wis- 
dom. Where is the great nation that has righteous statutes 
and judgments like all this tora which I am setting before 
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you to-day?” (iv.,5-8). “ Yahwe commanded me [at Sinai] 
to teach you statutes and judgments. Thou shalt keep his 
statutes and his commandments which I command thee this 
day, that it may go well with thee and with thy children 
after thee” (iv., 14,40). ‘“ Yahwe said to me [at Sinai], Stand 
thou here by me, and I will speak to thee all the command- 
ments and the statutes and the judgments which thou shalt 
teach them. ... Now these are the commandments, the stat- 
utes, and the judgments which Yahwe your God commanded 
to teach you. .. . Hear, then, O Israel, and observe to do it” 
(v., 25, 28 [English Version, 28, 31] ; vi., 1,3). “ These words 
which I command thee this day shall bo in thy heart; and 
thou shalt teach them to thy children, bind them for a sign 
on thy haad, ...and write them on the posts of thy house 
and on thy gates” (vi., 6-9). “If ye hearken to all these 
judgments, Yahwe thy God will love thee and bless thee and 
multiply thee” (vii. 12,18). “All the commandments that 
I command thee this day ye shall observe to do, that ye may 
live and multiply” (viii. 1). The remainder of the chapter 
recalls to them God’s past merciful dealings with them in the 
wilderness, but nothing is said of any previous announce- 
ment of laws. “At that time, Yahwe said to me, Hew thee 
two tables of stone like the first; ... and he wrote on them 
the ten words, . . . and put the tables into the ark ” (x., 1-5). 
“And now, Israel, what does Yahwe thy God ask from thee 
but ... to keep the commandments of Yahwe and his stat- 
utes which I command thee this day?” (x., 12,13). “Thou 
shalt love Yahwe thy God, and keep his charge and his 
statutes and his judgments and his commandments always. 
Ye shall keep all the commandments which I command you 
this day” (xi.,1, 8). “If ye shall hearken to my command- 
ments which I command you this day,...I1 will give you 
the first rain and the latter rain, corn, wine, oil, and grass ; 
...and Yahwe will drive out all these nations from before 
you” (xi., 18-15, 23). “And Moses commanded the people, 
saying, Keep all the commandments which I command you 
this day; ... and, when ye shall pass over the Jordan, set up 
great stones, and write on them all the words of this law” 
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(xxvii.,1-3). “Itshall come to pass, if thou shalt hearken to 
the voice of Yahwe thy God to observe and do all his com- 
mandments which I command thee this day, all these bless- 
ings shall come on thee; and, if thou wilt not hearken, all 
these curses shall come on thee, ... if thou observe not to 
do all the words of this law which are written in this book, 
to fear this glorious and fearful name, Yahwe thy God” 
(xxviii.). “These are the words of the covenant that Yahwe 
commanded Moses to make with the children of Israel in the 
land of Moab, besides the covenant [that is, the decalogue] 
that he made with them in Horeb” (xxviii., 69 [English 
Version, xxix.,1]). “If any man turn away this day from 
Yahwe our God to serve the gods of these nations, .. . all 
the curse that is written in this book shall lie on him; and 
Yahwe shall blot out his name from under heaven” (xxix., 
17-19 [English Version, 18-20]). “See, I have set before 
thee this day life and good, and death and evil, in that I 
command thee this day to love Yahwe thy God, to walk in 
his ways and to keep his commandments and his statutes 
and his judgments” (xxx., 15, 16). 

This is certainly the tone of a man who is announcing 
not something supplementary or fragmentary, but a complete 
law of God, sufficient for the completest prosperity of Israel 
for all time to come; and this not merely in the sphere of 
ethical-religious life, but also in the worship of God, or rit- 
ual, and in the ordinary matters of every-day life. The sal- 
vation of the people is staked in the most distinct way on 
their observing all the requirements of this book, and it is 
declared with equal distinctness that nothing is to be added 
to or taken from it. 

ce. That Deuteronomy is independent of the middle books 
appears also from the differences between it and them. Of 
these, the following may be mentioned. 

First, the decalogue. It cannot be regarded as unimpor- 
tant that the motive assigned in Deuteronomy (v., 15) for 
the observance of the seventh day is the deliverance froni 
Egypt, while in Exodus (xx., 11) it is the fact that God, 
after the six days’ work of creation, rested on the seventh 
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day. These are represented as the ipsissima verba of the 
God of Israel,— not committed to the possibly treacherous 
memory of Moses, but written down by the finger of God, 
not on parchment, but on stone, that they might be pre- 
served intact. That Moses should have given one of the 
ten commandments in one form at Horeb and in another 
form at the Jordan seems incredible. It is almost equally 
improbable that the author of Deuteronomy, if he had had 
before him the decalogue of Exodus, could have written it 
as it stands in his book. The more natural supposition is 
that he wrote it according to the form in which it existed 
in his day, and that the author or editor of Exodus adopted 
a form prevalent at another time. And it may be added 
that the Deuteronomy form is probably the older. The 
motive it urges for keeping the Sabbath is derived from the 
relations between Yahwe and Israel,—a purely national fact, 
which could not be of force for any people but Israel. The 
motive insisted on in Exodus is one which appeals to all 
nations and all men alike. The former is national-partic- 
ularistic: the latter is universal. But the history of Israel 
leads us to believe that its broader religious views belong 
to its later period, as in the prophets, where a Malachi is 
distinguished from an Isaiah I. by his wider sympathy with 
the outside peoples (see Mal.i., 11), and in the later Hokma- 
literature, where the national feeling disappears, and we 
have instead a certain cosmopolitanism. In its earlier 
years, Israel looked on Yahwe wholly or mainly as its na- 
tional deity: in its later years, it came to regard him as the 
God of the whole earth. 

Next, take the tithe systems in the two codes. In Deu- 
teronomy, the law is simple and plain. In the first place, 
the burnt-offerings, heave-offerings, vows, free-will offerings, 
and the firstlings of corn, wine, oil, herds, and flocks, were 
to be eaten by the offerer at the sacred place, with his 
family, including the servants and the Levites (xii., 5-7, 17, 
18, 26, 27; xiv., 22, 23; xv., 19, 20; xxvi., 2, 11): only, if 
the sacred place were too far off for the transportation of 
these things, he might sell them, take the money to the 
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sanctuary, and there buy what he desired,— oxen, sheep, 
wine, or strong drink,—and eat and rejoice before Yahwe, 
he and his household and the Levite who lived with him 
(xiv., 24-27). This was the annual tithe, the greater part of 
which was to be eaten by the offerer’s family, certain parts, 
to be mentioned presently, being given to the priest. 

In addition to this is demanded a triennial tithe (xiv., 28, 
29; xxvi., 12) of all increase of property, which was to 
be eaten at home; “and the Levite (because he has 
no part nor inheritance with thee), and the stranger 
and the fatherless and the widow which are within thy 
gates, shall come and eat and be satisfied.” This second 
was not at all religious, but charitable. The religious 
offerings are all included in the annual tithe, from which the 
following provision is made for the priest (xviii. 1-5): he 
is to have the shoulder, the two cheeks, and the maw of ox 
or sheep, and the firstlings of corn, wine, oil, and fleece ; and 
this is his only portion in the sacrifices, so far as our book 
goes. Compare this with the bountiful assignment to the 
Levites and priests in Leviticus and Numbers (Lev. i.—vii.) : 
a considerable part of all sin, trespass, peace, and other 
offerings; one hundredth part of all the produce of the 
country (Num. xviii. 26-28); redemption money of all 
first-born of man or beast, at five shekels a head (Num. 
xviii., 14-19); and of all things specially dedicated to God 
(Lev. xxvii.) ; and a part of all spoils taken in war (Num. 
xxxi., 25-47). And the Levites were to have nine-hun- 
dredths of the produce of the land, besides forty-eight cities 
of residence, of which thirteen were to be occupied by the 
priests. Here is a provision vastly larger than the modest 
one of Deuteronomy. 

It does not seem possible to combine the two Deuter- 
onomy tithes with that of Leviticus and Numbers in any 
satisfactory way, as parts of one original system. The later 
Jews, who took the Pentateuch as a whole and took it for 
granted that its legal provisions were all parts of one code 
emanating from Moses, felt themselves obliged to obey 
all its precepts, and accordingly recognized three tithes, 
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the first being that of Leviticus and Numbers, and the 
second and third those of Deuteronomy. The first was 
given to the Levites, the second was spent in Jerusalem, and 
the third distributed to needy persons (Tobit i., 6-8). But, 
apart from the fact that Deuteronomy shows no consciousness 
of making a statement additional to something already said, 
there is the difficulty that its first tithe (that which was 
to be eaten at Jerusalem) and its assignment to the priest 
out of the offering (Deut. xviii., 1-5) are practically con- 
tradictory of the regulation in the middle books. Deuter- 
onomy says in effect that the whole tithe of the produce is 
to be consumed .by the owner, and that only a certain part 
of offerings is to be given to the priest. Leviticus and Num- 
bers assign the tithe of the produce to the Levites, the 
priests taking one-tenth of this tenth, and in addition set 
apart for the priests a very considerable portion of offerings 
not named in Deuteronomy. The natural impression made 
on us by reading the text is that these are two distinct 
systems of tithes, which may indeed be united into one, 
but only by forced exegesis, and with a very improbable 
result; namely, that the old Israelite was required to give one 
fifth:of his produce for religious and charitable purposes, 
one-tenth to the ministers of religion, and one-tenth to his 
household and the Levites. This involved process disap- 
pears, if we consider the system in Deuteronomy as one 
devised for a particular epoch and different from that which 
appears in the preceding books. 

Another point in which Deuteronomy appears to be in- 
dependent is its offerings. It has no elaborate subdivision 
of sacrifices, no enumeration of various kinds, no burnt- 
offerings, sin, trespass, thanksgiving, peace, minha, etc., but 
classes all under the one name of offerings. Here, again, 
the impression made on us is that the writer knew no ritual- 
istic difference between those various kinds, or none. that 
seemed to him worth mentioning; that, so far as elaboration 
of ritual goes, he belongs to a simpler and therefore an 
earlier period than the author of the middle books. 

Let us return to the Deuteronomic provision for the 

2 
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priests (xviii., 1-5), in order to examine briefly the harmoni- 
zations which have been attempted between it and the 
priestly allotments of Leviticus and Numbers. The priest is 
to have, according to the Deuteronomist, the shoulder, the 
cheeks, and the maw, or fourth stomach, of ox or sheep, and 
the firstling of corn, wine, oil, and fleece of sheep. The text 
is distinctly against the supposition that all this is given in 
addition to the provision in Leviticus and Numbers. It 
says: “The priests, the Levites, all the tribe of Levi, shall 
have no share or inheritance with Israel: they shall eat the 
fire-offerings of Yahwe and his inheritance.... And this 
shail be the legal portion of the priests from the people, 
those who make sacrifices,” and then comes the enumeration. 
The tone of this paragraph suggests that the writer is giving 
the regulation for the priestly income in full. If he had 
meant it to be merely supplementary, we should expect 
from him some word to that effect (compare Num. xviii., 
20-24, which may be a designed modification of our pas- 
sage). But it has been supposed that the reference here is 
specifically to the peace-offering, the design of the writer 
being to complete the statement made in Lev. vii., 32 (and 
see Num. xviii.), that the right shoulder in peace-offerings 
should belong to the priest. This interpretation, however, is 
excluded by the general character of the Deuteronomy law, 
where there is no sign of any purpose to distinguish between 
different sorts of offering. The opinion of Josephus (Ant. 
iv., 4, 4) is that our prescription applies to beasts slain for 
a private festival; but this is contradicted by the text, 
which speaks only of the “ fire-offerings of Yahwe.” 

Finally, a peculiarity of Deuteronomy is its picture of 
the condition of: the Levites, and especially its statement 
of the relation between them and the priests. As to the 
first, it appears that the Levite of Deuteronomy is put into 
the category of dependent persons who are proper objects 
of the bounty of all citizens, for whom the kindly care of 
the citizen must be asked. When the annual tithe is con- 
sumed at the sacred place, the command is, “ Ye shall 
rejoice before Yahwe, you and your family and the Levite 
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that is within your gates, forasmuch as he has no portion 
or inheritance with you” (xii.. 12); and “take heed to thy- 
self that thou forsake not the Levite as long as thou livest 
on the earth” (xii. 19; xiv., 27); and for the triennial or 
charitable tithe, “The Levite and the stranger and the 
fatherless and the widow shall come and eat and be satis- 
fied” (xiv., 29; xxvi. 12). This is a condition of things 
incompatible with the liberal endowment of the religious 
office made in Leviticus and Numbers. We cannot, for 
example, conceive of such a poor, dependent class of Levites 
in the New Testament times or in those of the Book of 
Tobit. A body of persons numbering not over two hun- 
dred thousand, who had thirty-five cities with land attached, 
and enjoyed one-tenth of all the income of a population of 
two or three millions, cannot have been the objects of char- 
ity of the Book of Deuteronomy. And yet this book speaks 
of them as not occasionally, but permanently, almost pau- 
pers. Shall we say that Moses, foreseeing that the larger 
provision prescribed in Leviticus and Numbers would not 
be furnished by the people, endeavored to provide against 
this emergency by commending the ministers of religion to 
their bounty, saying, in effect, “ Yahwe, your God, com- 
mands you to give thus much, but I know that you will not 
do it, that the Levite will be poor; and, therefore, I beg 
you—nay, Yahwe, your God, commands you —to be chari- 
table tohim”? This would be a very singular tone for a leg- 
islator speaking in God’s name; and one might ask why he 
did not try, in like manner, to take precautions against 
disobedience to other laws. Or will it be said that the 
provision in Deuteronomy is not a charitable one, but is 
merely intended to promote brotherly kindness and love? 
It is strange, in that case, that the Levite is mentioned 
along with not other well-to-do citizens, but strangers, 
orphans, and widows, all objects of charity; and that the 
reason assigned for inviting him to the tithe feasts is that 
he has no portion or inheritance in Israel,—in other words, 
that he has no property and no means of support of his own. 
It does not seem possible to exclude from Deuteronomy the 
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idea that the Levite was a dependant or to reconcile this 
with the legislation of the other books of the Pentatench. 
. And here, again, we see from the history that the impor- 
tance of the Levites constantly increased, so that we should 
have to look on the legislation of Leviticus and Numbers 
as later than that of Deuteronomy. 

The other point respecting the Levites in Deuteronomy 
is their relation to the priests, or, otherwise stated, the 
signification of the term “ Levites,”— whether it includes 
“ priests” in the sense that all Levites are ipso facto priests, 
or whether it makes the same distinction between the two 
that we find in the middle books, where the “ priests” are 
specifically those of the tribe of Levi, who are authorized 
to make sacrifices, the sons of Aaron, while “* Levites” com- 
prehends the remainder of the tribe, who were employed 
in the menial and other non-sacrificial parts of the religious 
service. One passage which bears on this point is xviii., 
1-8, in which there are two expressions that excite our 
attention and call for consideration: 1. The phrase, “the 
priests the Levites,” and 2. The statement that any Levite 
coming from any part of the country to the sacred place 
may minister in the name of Yahwe, and shall be entitled 
to his share of the sacred offerings. 

From the first expression, “the priests the Levites, all 
the tribe of Levi,” in contrast with the phrase, “ the priests 
and the Levites,” which is the common one elsewhere, it 
has been inferred that the Deuteronomist regarded all 
Levites as priests, the two terms being put as equivalent, 
which, indeed, would be its natural sense. It is not the 
custom in Hebrew prose to set together without the con- 
nective “and” two quite distinctive things, except where 
there are more than two. But to this it is replied that 
elsewhere (for example, in Ezra x., 5; Neh. x., 28, 35 [Eng- 
lish Version, 34]; xi., 20) we find this same unconnected 
form in writers who certainly did hold to the difference be- 
tween the orders of religious ministers. It is true that in the 
last of the passages cited there is the same construction 
(the other passages can hardly be cited for it); but it is to 
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be noted: first, that this is very rare in the other books, bus 
the common form in Deuteronomy; and, secondly, that-in 
Deut. xviii., 1, the expression is preceded in the Hebrew by 
the preposition “to,” which is attached only to the first 
word, “priests,” thus seeming to indicate that the two 
words are to be taken as equivalent. If they were re- 
garded as different, the preposition could hardly be omitted 
before the second, when the “and” is wanting. And, then, 
the following phrase, “all the tribe of Levi,” must be ex- 
plained as an emphatic repetition of the term, “ the Levites,” 
or the whole expression, “ the priests the Levites.” 

Let us now pass to the second part of our passage, in 
which the non-resident Levite is spoken of. Any Levite, it 
is said, coming up from any place with serious purpose to 
take part in the service, shall be entitled to all the rights 
and privileges of ministers of religion in active service. 
In order to see the bearing of this statement, we must look 
at the connection. The whole passage may be paraphrased 
as follows: The priests the Levites, the whole tribe of Levi, 
have no part in the land inheritance of the other Israelites, 
but, being consecrated to religious service, must be main- 
tained from the offerings presented by. the people at the 
sacred place. The priest’s portion is the shoulder, the 
cheeks, and the fourth stomach of ox or sheep, together with 
the first-fruits of corn, wine, oil, and fleece; for he has been 
chosen out of all the tribes to minister in the name of 
Yahwe (that is, apparently, the tribe of Levi has been 
so chosen). Not all the Levites are actually resident at 
the sacred place. Some of them are scattered throughout 
the country ; but any such non-resident coming to the sanct- 
uary shall have the right to minister in the name of Yahwe, 
as do all his brethren, the Levites, and shall have like 
portions of the offerings, in addition to whatever private 
property he may possess. 

In this paragraph, we are struck by the fact that no 
distinction seems to be made between priests and Levites. 
The priests are described as “the tribe which has been 
chosen out of Israel for the service of religion ” (verse 5). 
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The function assigned to the Levite is the same as that by 
which the priest is defined, “ministering in the name of 
Yahwe” (verses 7,5); and the maintenance of the Levite 
from the offerings is the same as that of the priest (verses 
8, 1, 8, 4). The most natural understanding of the para- 
graph is that the whole tribe of Levi had, from whatsoever 
cause, failed to secure land along with the rest of the tribes, 
and had at the same time become especially connected with 
religious service, and that any man in the tribe was compe- 
tent to perform sacerdotal functions, though, as the service 
was not completely organized, many of them were not at the 
sanctuary, but lived among the people, dependent more or 
less on charity; and, to encourage them to come up and 
take part in the central religious service, it is here ordained 
that any one so coming shall enjoy all the privileges of the 
officiating priests. 

With the light that we have gained from this passage, 
let us now examine the statement in Deut. x., 8, where 
Moses, speaking of the time when he came down from the 
mountain with the decalogue tables, says, “ At that time, 
Yahwe separated the tribe of Levi, to bear the ark of the 
covenant of Yahwe, to stand before Yahwe, to minister to 
him, and to bless in his name.” We have here an enumer- 
ation of the functions of the tribe; and the question is 
whether these include sacerdotal duties, and, if so, how this 
is to be understood. 

As to the-“ ministering before Yahwe,” we may let that 
pass as .of too general a nature to be distinctive of priests, 
though it is the phrase by which the priestly function is de- 
scribed in xviii., 5; and see II. Chron. xxiii., 6; xxix., 4, 5, 
11, 12. 

The “bearing of the ark” seems to have been the pecul- 
iar duty of the priests up to the exile. Thus, they are said 
to have carried it over the Jordan (Josh. iii., 3, etc.), around 
Jericho (Josh. vi., 6), at Ebal and Gerizim (Josh. viii., 33), 
and on its removal to Solomon’s temple (I. Kings viii., 8, 6) ; 
and the Deuteronomic Levites would thus seem to be 
priests. After the exile, under the elaborated ritual when 
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the clergy were divided into the two orders, priests and 
Levites, the rule was so far changed that the priests bore 
the ark into the holy of holies; but the Levites carried it 
outside of the temple. On this point, a comparison between 
the passage just cited from Kings (a book produced during 
the exile) and the corresponding passage in Chronicles 
(II. Chron. v., 4, 5, 7) isinstructive. While the former speaks 
only of priests as ark-bearers, the latter represents the Le- 
vites as carrying the sacred vessel from Zion to the temple, 
and the priests as then taking charge of it and depositing 
it in the oracle. The Chronicler alters the narrative to cor- 
respond with the procedure of his time. 

The third function assigned to the Levites in Deut. x., 8, 
“blessing in the name of Yahwe,” is generally admitted to 
be strictly sacerdotal ; and this, again, adds to the probability 
that for the author of Deuteronomy all Levites were priests. 
It does not seem possible to set aside this argument by say- 
ing that the term “ Levites” here signifies the tribe of Levi, 
which was composed of priests and Levites, and that the 
functions of both these classes are here combined, with the 
understanding that they are to be assigned severally where 
they belong. This is reading into the text an idea which 
is not to be got out of the Book of Deuteronomy, which 
would never have been thought of but for the regulations 
of the middle Pentateuchal books; and we could not con- 
ceive of Leviticus or Numbers wording a law for priests and 
Levites in this manner (note II. Chron. xxix., 4, 5, 12, 16). 

I should not cite the blessing of Moses on Levi (Deut. 
xxxiii., 8-10) as bearing on this point, for the reason that 
in such a poetical description of the tribes it is conceivable 
that all the functions of the tribe should be massed without 
enumeration of its several classes of religious ministers, if 
they existed. I doubt whether a poet of the ritualistic 
period would have written just so, but I will not press the 


point. 


The case is different in the legal prescriptions above cited. 
Certainly, if the Deuteronomist intended to mark a difference 
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between priests and Levites, he has strangely failed to do it ; 
while, in the middle books, this difference is one of the most 
prominent facts of the legislation. The same remark may 
be made of the pre-exilian historical books as compared with 
the post-exilian ; and this well-defined difference of represen- 
tation favors the view that we have in Deuteronomy, 
Joshua, Samuel, and Kings the comparatively simple ritual 
that prevailed before the exile, and in Exodus, Leviticus, 
Numbers, Chronicles, Ezra, and Nehemiah the developed 
system that was wrought out after the return from Babylon. 
This question of date we may now look at; more closely. 

2. Evidence of the date of Deuteronomy is to be sought 
by a comparison between its statements and those of the 
historical and prophetical books. The purely linguistic 
evidence is precarious ; it amounts indeed to little more than 
the fact that the absence of Greek and Aramaizing expres- 
sions prevents our putting it as late as the fourth century B.C. 
So far as the language goes, the book might belong any- 
where from the fourth century to the eleventh or earlier. 

a, One of the data furnished by the book is its position 
in reference to the central sanctuary. It mentions a former 
time in which it was lawful to carry on the worship of 
Yahwe at any place in the land, and in contrast with this 
insists that it is now lawful to worship only at the one 
place which Yahwe has chosen. Thus:-“ Take heed to thy- 
self that thou offer not thy burnt-offerings in every place 
that thou seest; but in the place which Yahwe shall choose 
in one of thy tribes, there thou shalt offer thy burnt- 
offerings. Thou mayest not eat within thy gates the tithe 
of thy corn [etc.], but thou must eat them before Yahwe 
thy God in the place which Yahwe thy God shall choose ” (xii., 
18, 14, 17, 18; and so in xiv., 25). Of the three great fes- 
tivals, the same thing is said (xvi., 2, 5, 6,11, 15). When it 
is desired to represent a Levite as taking part in the public 
divine service, he is described as coming to the place which 
Yahwe shall choose (xviii., 6). The ritual for the offering 
of the first-fruits provides in like manner that the offerer 
shall go to the place which Yahwe shall choose, to put his 
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name there (xxvi., 2). It is provided that once in seven 
years, at the feast of tabernacles, this law shall be read to 
the people by the priests, the sons of Levi, in the place 
which Yahwe shall choose (xxxi., 10, 11). It is evident 
that the Deuteronomist is concerned to secure unity of 
public worship in the nation, and that he recognizes the 
existence of a different custom. Now, no attempt was made 
at securing such unity before the days of Hezekiah. In the 
record of-all preceding kings of Judah in the Book of Kings, 
it is said even of those who are praised for their devotion 
to Yahwe that “the high places were not taken away; the 
people sacrificed and burnt incense still in the high places” 
(as of Jotham, II. Kings xv., 35). But Hezekiah, according 
to the narrative, instituted a reform more vigorous and sweep- 
ing than any that had hitherto been tried. Political- 
religious considerations made .it desirable that the existing 
religious license should be abolished, Yahwe should be rec- 
ognized as the sole deity of Judah, and to that end the 
local places of worship, which easily lent themselves to 
the old national or to foreign cults, should be destroyed 
and declared illegal. The king endeavored to wipe out 
all non-Yahwistic worship. He destroyed the bronze ser- 
pent, a relic of the old polytheistic period, to which the peo- 
ple had continued to burn incense down to his day. His 
measures were so sweeping that the report of them came 
to the ears of the Assyrian invaders, whose general em- 
ployed the fact as an argument to win Judah over to the 
Great King: “But if ye say to me, We will trust in Yahwe 
our God, is it not he whose high places and altars Hezekiah 
has removed, and said to Judah and Jerusalem, Before this 
altar ye shall worship in Jerusalem?” And Rabshakeh 
was right: it was the shrines devoted to Yahwe that the 
king had taken away, but he did it in the interests of 
Yahwe worship. Rabshakeh did not understand the inter- 
nal politics of Judah. Hezekiah, however, had made an 
innovation: the people had been used to worship at the 
local shrines, and there was no law against it. We may 
infer this from the silence of the prophets and priests. So 
3 
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far as the evidence goes, under all the good kings, such as 
David, Asa, Jehoshaphat, Jotham, no protest was made 
against this local worship; and the same thing is true of 
the northern kingdom up to the time of Amos (c. B.C. 770). 
Neither Micaiah nor Elijah nor Elisha nor Amos nor Hosea 
seems to have given himself any concern about the shrines. 
There is no sign that the local worship of Yahwe was a 
living question till the days of Hezekiah, and the recog- 
nized religious law of the time could hardly have taken 
. cognizance of it. The new rule appears to have been 
created by Hezekiah, under what influences we cannot here 
stop to inquire. We should hence infer that Deuteronomy, 
which formulates Hezekiah’s practice and regards his rule 
as a part of the religious law of the nation, was written at 
no very great time after the reform. 

b. The same result is gained, if we follow the course of 
thought in the prophets from Amos to Jeremiah, and then, 
in another direction, to Ezekiel. This noble body of writ- 
ings, animated by a lofty ethical spirit and a true and pure 
patriotism, gives us a pictare of the religious development 
of the nation, curious and wonderful enough. In Amos, 
who worked in the northern kingdom in the days of Jero- 
boam II., the most vigorous monarch of the Jehu dynasty, 
about B.C. 770, we have a sharp invective against the 
immoralities of the people and the local shrines at Bethel, 
Dan, Gilgal, and Beersheba, which the prophet stigmatizes 
as idolatrous. For him, their evil is not in their mere exist- 
ence, but in the fact that they are hostile to Yahwe and 
to righteousness; and he directs the greater part of his 
denunciations against the moral offences of the land. In 
Hosea, half a century later, the scene shifts somewhat. The 
prophet has something to say against the shrines; but Baal- 
ism now makes its appearance, and the argument is based 
on Yahwe’s love for Israel, his son. Further, the political 
horizon broadens. Hosea deplores alliances with Assyria 
and Egypt, and sees more clearly than Amos the danger 
that threatens the nation, while he still weeps over and 
denounces the people’s ethical offences. If we move on 
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a few years, we find in Isaiah no little general reference to 
the abounding idolatry of his time; but his prophecy as- 
sumes a more decidedly political character. He looks at 
the fortunes of the two sister nations as a statesman,— the 
individuals with which he deals are nations. What he 
blames in the national religious service is its outwardness 
and hypocrisy, what he requires is genuine devotion of the 
heart to Yahwe in righteousness. Micah shows these char- 
acteristics to a considerable extent; but he is more personal, 
pouring out his soul like a madman over the crimes of his 
people. After an interval of three-quarters of a century or 
more, we come to Jeremiah, and are sensible that we are 
in a different atmosphere. The idolatry of the land of 
Judah has become deeper and more general, more conscious 
and more determined, it would seem. In addition to the 
old Baalism, the worship of the heavenly bodies exists: the 
women especially are devoted to the queen of heaven. Jer- 
emiah exposes the folly of his people in exchanging Yahwe 
for other gods, and then trusting blindly in the outward 
ordinances of worship, particularly in the temple and its 
offerings, as if Yahwe cared for these in themselves. In 
another point, the people have neared their downfall: the 
official religious leaders, the prophets, and priests have 
become, as a class, very corrupt. The picture drawn by 
the prophet reminds us of the later days of Rome, as the 
satirists depict them. The high places exist, but they are 
no longer feared: the main evil is the concentration of 
a developed, organized idolatry in Jerusalem. It is as if 
Deuteronomy had done its work, and the nation had passed 
on to a new religious phase, with which the Deuterono- 
mist is not acquainted. But, though Jeremiah differs no 
little from Deuteronomy in the picture he gives of the 
times, he has one or two striking coincidences with it, as 
in Jer. xi., 1-8; xix., 8, 9; xxxi., 29, 30, compared with 
Deut. xi., 8, 9; xxviii., 53; xxiv., 16; and the regulations 
respecting false prophets and astral worship in Deut. xiii., 
and the year of release, xv. In a word, we find in Jeremiah 
about that religious condition of things which we might 
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expect in Judah some years after the regulations in Deu- 
teronomy had been formulated,— the same general religious 
ideas, the stress laid on the covenant and on obedience, the 
relatively small prominence given to the ritual, the same 
evils to be combated, the same religious standard and ideal. 
The two books seem to belong to the same period. 

e. The other historical finger boards of Deuteronomy, if 
they do not point definitely to this period, certainly present 
nothing inconsistent with it. Thus, the portrait of the 
king in xvii., 14-20, that he is to be an Israelite, not 
devoted to collecting horses, wives, and money, and a dili- 
gent student of this law,—-a portrait meant to be a contrast 
to Solomon,—is one that suits the days of Manasseh and 
Josiah, when the prophets opposed alliance with Egypt 
and the feeling against polygamy was growing, when lux- 
ury was probably on the increase and foreigners seem to 
have been seeking citizenship in Judah. 


On this last point compare the regulation in xxiii., 3, 7, 
8, respecting the naturalization of Ammonites and Moab- 
ites on the one hand, and Edomites and Egyptians on the 
other. The first two are to be excluded forever, the second 
may become citizens in the third generation. This differ- 
ence may be to some extent accounted for from social and 
political considerations. Ammonites and Moabites had 
always been hostile to Judah, though they were neighbors 
and spoke the same language. The later Israelitish dislike 
to them is expressed in the story (in Gen. xix.) in which they 
are made the children of Lot by incest. For the Edomites, 
a different feeling may have been entertained. They had, 
till lately, been a dependency of Judah; and they are de- 
scribed in the genealogies as the descendants of Jacob’s 
brother, Esau. As to Egypt, it had never, since the days 
of Rehoboam, done Judah any harm, and was the persistent 
enemy of Assyria, to which Judah was now tributary. 

d. It remains only to mention the finding of the book of 
the law in the temple by Hilkiah under Josiah (II. Kings 
xxii.), and to say that the passage given from the book 
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that was found agrees with our Deuteronomy, and that the 
reform set on foot by the king is exactly in the spirit of its 
requisitions. He not only rooted out idolatry for the time, 
but struck the high places a heavy blow; and it is stated 
(II. Kings xxiii., 9) that the priests of the high places were 
not allowed to officiate at Yahwe’s altar in Jerusalem, though 
they were permitted to share in the provisions of the sacred 
house. They ate of the unleavened bread among their 
brethren. They may be compared with the Levites of 
Deut. xviii. who come up to Jerusalem. Hezekiah’s reform 
had been only partial. Josiah’s is fully after the spirit of 
Deuteronomy, and we may reasonably place this book be- 
tween these two kings. We may probably go farther, and 
say that the book found in the temple had been placed 
there with the knowledge of the priest Hilkiah, if not of the 
prophetess Huldah. Both prophets and priests had an in- 
terest in the centralization of the worship that Deuter- 
onomy prescribes, since it would not only further the sole 
worship of Yahwe, but would also increase the importance 
of the Jerusalem temple and of its governing priests. The 
objection that such a procedure would be unworthy of 
priests and prophets seems to me of little weight, since we 
know very little of the character of Hilkiah and Huldah; 
and, further, the production of a book in the name of Moses 
and a stratagem to bring it impressively to the king’s atten- 
tion would be looked on at that time with different eyes 
from ours. 

We thus obtain for the superior limit of the date of Deu- 
teronomy the reign of Hezekiah, and for the inferior limit 
the reform of Josiah, with a probability that it was composed 
not long before the latter event. Its whole tone seems to 
agree with this supposition. Its hortatory prophetic char- 
acter has been remarked by all critics, in contrast with the 
dry ritualistic spirit of the middle books; and, if it is unnat- 
ural to refer this difference to the different situations in 
which Moses stood at Sinai and on the banks of the Jordan, 
then we cannot well refer Deuteronomy to any other time 
than the height of the prophetic period, and see in it the 
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codification of the social, political, and religious principles 
accepted by the prophetic class at its highest point of 
growth. The book thus becomes intelligible as a real pro- 
duction for a real crisis, without losing its religious value 
for us. What may seem the ethical unsavoriness of this 
view of its origin need be no stumbling-block in our way. 
That the book should purport to come from Moses belongs 
to the literary fashion of the day; and, besides, its substan- 
tial Mosaic origin may well have been believed by the 
author, and that the latter coulc. be a party to the plan of 
hiding the book in the temple and bringing it out as an 
autograph of Moses (if he did it, which is not at all certain) 
would be only of a piece with the procedure of the prophet 
Jeremiah in the case of king Zedekiah and the princes 
(Jer. xxxviii.). 

This argument has been made on the body of the book, 
without reference to those parts of it which are confessedly 
non-Mosaic (xxxi., 9-30, xxxiv.), or to the two poetical 
pieces, the Song of the Blessing, which seem to be from 


different hands, and without undertaking to fix precisely 
the relation of the introduction (chaps. i—iv.) to the main 
work. I have wished to show that the central ideas of the 
book belong to the seventh century B.C., leaving it an open 
question whether in its present form it has been worked 
over by one or more editors. 


C. H. Toy. 


FROUDE’S CARLYLE.* 


It is more than fifty years since Thomas Carlyle became 
known in this country through his early contributions to 
British magazines, among which the article on Burns, that 
on German Literature, and the essays entitled “ Signs of the 
Times ” and “ Characteristics,” were received with special 
favor. The Life of Schiller, reprinted from the English edi- 
tion and published in Boston in 1833, inadequate as it now 
shows, increased our admiration for the new and forceful 


* Thomas Carlyle: A History of his IAfein London. By James Anthony Froude, M.A. 
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writer. Then appeared that amazing prodigy, Sartor Resar- 
tus, the most original English work since Swift’s Tale of the 
Tub; an offence to the elders among us, but a rousing evangel 
to young and progressive minds, of whom Emerson was the 
type. The wondrous philosopheme found in New England 
a response and a welcome which Old England had denied. 
The genius of Carlyle had become a sign in our western 
hemisphere before it had fairly dawned on his own. It was 
not until the publication of the French Revolution, toward the 
close of the year 1837, that the author attained to great 
repute in the English literary world. Individuals, it is true, 
a few here and there, and among them men of note like Mill, 
had already found him out; and, in the spring of that year, 
a course of lectures on German literature had won for him 
a circle of admirers in London. But what is noteworthy 
is that the opportunity of such a course was mainly due to 
his cisatlantic fame. Harriet Martineau, who visited this 
country in 1836, found her countryman—whom she had 
barely heard of, or read, perhaps, without appreciation at 
home — established as the literary hero of the day in the 
judgment of an influential circle of American admirers. 
Immediately on her return, she sought him, and, made 
aware of his straitened means, bestirred herself, together 
with a Miss Wilson and one or two others, to procure him 
a hearing, which should relieve his pressing need. “The 
book” (French Revolution), writes Froude, “was finished, 
but no money could be expected from it at least for a con- 
siderable time; and, unless something could be done, it 
was likely that London, and perhaps England, would lose 
Carlyle just at the moment when they were learning the 
nature of the man to whom they were refusing ordinary 
maintenance. His circumstances were no secret. His 
friends were doubtless aware that he had been invited to 
lecture in America. A large number of persons more or 
less influential knew vaguely that he was a remarkable 
man, and some of them cast about for means to prevent 
such a scandal. One of the most anxious and active, be 
it recorded to her honor, was Harriet Martineau.” This 
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first course of lectures yielded him £1385, which meant, as 
Froude says, not only financial safety, but wealth and lux- 
ury to the modest household in Cheyne Row. 

Equally noteworthy is it that the French Revolution 
brought its author $750 from America before a penny 
had been realized by it in England, notwithstanding its 
acknowledged merit and wide renown. 

In Mr. Froude’s presentment of his hero, Carlyle is made 
to speak for himself through his journal and letters to kins- 
folk end friends. The work is substantially an autobiog- 
raphy. 

Here is one of the few men of letters who affect us more 
by their character than by their writings. I should rather 
say, whose writings affect us more through the character 
of the writer impressed upon them than through the sub- 
ject-matter of their contents. A man of indisputable genius, 
who might have been a great poet, had not the moral interest 
in men and things been so predominant in him as to make 
him the literary censor of his time. The seed of the Scot- 
tish Covenanters had found lodgement in a scholar’s brain. 
For more than twenty-five centuries there has been no 
writer who approaches so nearly the old Hebrew prophets. 
A veritable Jeremiah in a nineteenth century Babylon! 

This character, although there are premonitions of it in 
some of his earlier writings,* did not become prominent 
until middle life, when he came to reside in London, and 
obtained from personal observation a nearer view of the 
follies and evils he condemns. 

About the same time or a little earlier, when writing 
Sartor, his style assumed that peculiar character of which 
there is no trace in his Life of Schiller and his earliest 
essays. Was it affectation? I think not. It was the nat- 
ural expression of his individuality, which had not devel- 
oped itself in the earlier years of his authorship. Not a 
model style, not classic; but, when we are used to its 
strangeness, how preferable, for incisiveness and strength, 
to the polished periods of Macaulay or the ungirt prose of 
Matthew Arnold! 


* As in “ Characteristics” and “ Signs of the Times.”’ 
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In his earlier labors, he fulfilled the important function, 
since gratefully acknowledged, of introducing into England 
the knowledge of German literature. He was the real 
pioneer in that line of which Coleridge and Scott had but 
intimated the significance. 

In this connection, it may be asked, How are we to explain 
Carlyle’s admiration for Goethe, a writer to whom he might 
seem at first, of all men, by all the tendencies of his nature, 
most antipathetic? Certainly, the author of Sartor Resartus 
and the author of Iphigenie, the wild humorist and the calm 
classicist, are, in one view, far enough asunder. Neverthe- 
less, there was one thing they had in common, which ex- 
plains the attraction of the ethnic German for the puritan 
Scot,— intellectual sincerity. In Goethe Carlyle recog- 
nized one who more than any other was concerned to see, 
and could and did see, in all things the precise fact. An 
unbribable, uncompromising intellect. 

A deeply religious man was Carlyle, the cherished friend 
of religious men, but without the intellectual beliefs which 
are commonly supposed to be essential to religion; a sin- 
cere Christian, for whom, however, historic Christianity was 
mostly mythical, and dogmatic Christianity a metaphysical 
juggle. He could not comprehend how men whom he 
otherwise respected and loved — Maurice, Thirlwal, above 
all, Sterling — could attach the importance they did to such 
conceits. He could not acquit them of a certain insincerity,— 
not conscious, but what might be called sincere insincerity, 
the most dangerous sort. His opinion of Maurice’s vindi- 
cation of the Thirty-nine Articles was expressed in doggerel 
rhymes, “ which I virtuously spared Sterling the sight of.” 
Ecclesiastical dilettanteism was an abomination to him. 
“That certain human souls living on this practical earth 
should think to save themselves and a ruined world by 
noisy, theoretic demonstrations of the Church instead of 
un-noisy, unconscious, but practical, total, heart-and-soul 
demonstration of a Church: this in the circle of revolving 
ages, this also was a thing we were to see.” Sterling had 
charged him with not believing in a personal God. He will 
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not debate the matter; “for the Highest cannot be spoken 
of in words. Personal! Impersonal! One! Three! What 
meaning can any mortal attach to such words in reference 
to such an object? ‘* Wer darf Ihn nennen?’” He will 
not give names, but no man had ever a profounder convic- 
tion of the living God, the Eternal Reality, the dread Judge, 
who will judge the world in righteousness. Scarcely a 
letter to his own, scarcely an entry in his journal, but 
attests this overpowering God-consciousness. And is it not 
the foundation of all his political homilies? 

The stern side of his character is the one best known to 
the world. It is therefore comforting to see revealed in 
these pages the tender, loving heart of the man as it utters 
itself in his letters to mother and wife. A most dutiful, 
affectionate son, he makes his poor old widowed mother at 
Scotsbrig the confidante of all his hopes, his doings and 
disappointments, and never fails, in his deepest poverty, 
to send her some slight gift, such as narrow circumstances 
would allow. When she died at the age of eighty-four, he, 
being then fifty-eight, mourned her loss as a young husband 
might mourn the death of his new bride. There is nothing 
more beautiful, I think, in the history of literary men than 
Carlyle’s love for his mother. 

At home, he could make his poor wife wretched by his 
stormy petulance and endless tracasseries ; but he well under- 
stood her worth and thoroughly appreciated her loving faith- 
fulness. His letters addressed to her from the country over- 
flow with the sweetest affection. Most piously he resolved, 
when absent, to be patient and forbearing and kind; but, 
once beneath his own roof again, a sleepless night sufficed 
to reawaken the old demon and rekindle the old fires. The 
spirit was willing, but, alas! the fleshly man was one boil 
of irritability from head to sole. When his wife’s mother 
died, “he who could be driven into frenzy, if a cock crew 
near him at midnight, had no sorrow to spare for himself 
in the presence of real calamity.”* When the tidings 
arrived, Mrs. Carlyle was absent on a visit to friends at 

*Vol. L, p. 200. a 
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Liverpool. He wrote to her immediately: “My darling! 
my poor little woman! Alas! what can I say to thee? It 
was a stern welcome from thy journey, this news that met 
thee at Maryland Street. Oh, my poor, little, broken- 
hearted wife! Our good mother then is away forever. 
She has gone to the unknown great God, the Maker of her 
and of us. We shall never see her more with these eyes. 
Weep, my darling; for it is altogether sad and stern, the 
consummation of sorrows, the greatest, as I hope, that 
awaits thee in this world. I join my tears with thine. I 
cry from the bottom of my dumb heart that God would be 
good to thee, and soften our tears into blessed tears.” 

How tragic it is that this loving pair, so fondly, devot- 
edly attached the one to the other, should be nearest each 
other when separate; that, side by side, an unaccountable, 
fatal, mutually repellent atmosphere should operate to keep 
them asunder! The fault, though mainly, was not alto- 
gether on his side. In the matter of his fondness for the 
sgciety of Lady Baring, she was certainly unreasonable. 
She knew in her heart that he prized his wife above all 
other women, but her independent spirit resented the great 
lady’s patronage and her husband’s willingness to be its 
subject. Moreover, she felt herself intellectually the equal 
of Lady Harriet, and could not bear to see herself eclipsed, 
as she fancied, in his estimation. 

The depth of his affection for his wife and of his moral 
nature is abundantly shown in his inconsolable sorrow for 
her death, which lasted until his own. 

Outside of the family circle, too, the harsh disciplinarian 
was practically, says Froude, “the most tender-hearted of 
men. His savageness was but affection turned sour, and 
what he said was the opposite of what he did. Many a 
time I have remonstrated when I saw him give a shilling 
to some wretch with ‘Devil’s elect’ on his forehead. ‘No 
doubt, he is a son of Gehenna,’ Carlyle would say, ‘but you 
see, it is very low water with him. This modern life hard- 
ens our hearts more than it should.’” 

His humor, one element of his extraordinary eloquence, 
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made him a welcome guest at Addiscombe and in other 
aristocratic circles, where the waiters at the dinner-table 
would stuff their handkerchiefs in their mouths to keep 
from laughing. It shows grimly enough occasionally, in 
his journal, when annoyance and disgust dictated the entry. 
At Ghent, a sleepless night elicited this reflection: “ How 
the ear of man is tortured in this terrestrial planet! Go 
where you will, the cock’s shrill clarion, the dog’s harsh 
watch-note, not to speak of the melody of jackasses, and, 
on streets, of wooden clogs; loud-voiced men, perhaps 
watchmen, break upon the hapless brain; and, as if all was 
not enough, ‘the Piety of the Middle Ages’ has founded 
tremendous beils, and the hollow triviality of the present 
age —far worse—has everywhere instituted the piano. 
Why are not, at least, all those cocks and cockerils boiled 
into soup, into everlasting silence? Or if the Devil, some 
good night, should take his hammer and smite into shivers 
all and every piano of our European world, so that in broad 
Europe there were not one piano left soundable, would the 
harm be great? Would not, on the contrary, the relief be 
considerable?” 

No characterization of Carlyle would be complete which 
should fail to emphasize the innate humility of the man, 
the absence in so great a writer of anything like literary 
vanity or vulgar ambition. “The longer I live, fame seems 
to me a wretched Kimmera, really and truly a thing to be 
shied of, if it came. ... God keep us all, I pray again, from 
the madness of popularity. I never knew one whom it did 
not injure; I have known strong men whom it killed.” 
The three courses of lectures delivered by him in three 
successive years were perhaps the most successful ever 
given in London. His audience embraced the élite of the 
town. Lords and ladies of the highest aristocracy, literary 
celebrities, ecclesiastical dignitaries, listened with rapt atten- 
tion, and confessed with loud applause or silent, irrepres- 
sible tears the force of his overpowering eloquence. Most 
men would have been intoxicated by such demonstrations. 
The effect on Carlyle, glad though he was of the much 
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needed pecuniary profits, was not a feeling of exultation, 
but rather of humiliation and remorse. Of the second 
course, he writes to his brother: “The lectures are over 
with tolerable éclat, with a clear gain of very nearly two 
hundred pounds, which latter is altogether the most comfort- 
able part of the business. My audience was visibly more 
numerous than ever, and of more distinguished people. My 
sorrow in delivery was less, my remorse after delivery was 
much greater.” The last course consisted of the essays 
afterward printed under the title Heroes in History. “I 
strive,” he says, “not to heed my own notion of the thing, 
to keep down the conceit and ambition of me.” “His better 
nature,” says Froude, “disapproved of such exhibitions. 
‘Let all who love me keep far away on occasions of that 
kind.” He had thought of repeating the experiment_in 
America. He knew very well that, if he tried, he could 
succeed. But, to succeed, he knew also that he would have 
to part with his natural modesty, the noblest part of him. 
..» He shut his ears therefore to the traitorous siren.” 
Financially, the enterprise would have been a fortune, if 
we may judge from the large pecuniary success of other 
English speakers in American cities. Even Matthew 
Arnold, with his slender répertoire and narrow pedantries, 
carried home, it is said, twenty thousand dollars as the 
fruit of his experiment on the curiosity of our people. 
But a fortune was not Carlyle’s ambition. And not only 
was public speaking not to his taste, but also his profes- 
sion of authorship was a weariness to him. It was forced 
upon him by circumstances rather than deliberately chosen : 
it was his unfortunate lot, as he complained to me, in the 
absence of any call to work with his deed instead of his pen. 

He has been severely censured on the score of his alleged 
“worship of force.” But the worship, if so it must be called, 
was not worship of force as an end, as a good in itself, a 
Hindu Siva or death-dealing Kali, but of force as a means; 
the end being effective government, whereby existing evils 
should be abolished, deficiencies supplied, and right made to 
triumph over wrong. He believed and preached that a 
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strong government is needed to secure a people’s well-being. 
The English government —a government by popular suffrage 
and parliament, “that is, babblement”—did not answer to 
that idea. He saw in England, in Great Britain, an alto- 
gether frightful condition of things. On the one hand, wel- 
tering misery among the working classes; two millions of 
able-bodied men, for want of employment, sent to the work- 
house (“ beautifully so called because no work can be done 
there”); outside of the workhouse, families reduced to the 
lowest degradation, the bands of nature rent asunder, par- 
eriis putting their childrea to death for lack of bread to 
save them from the crueller death of starvation: on the | 
other hand, a landed aristocracy “preserving their game,” 
and Parliament the while “ talking, talking, talking,” discuss- 
ing matters of secondary import, giving no heed to the one 
imperative question, the state of the nation; leaving that to 
the “dismal science” of political economy. It seemed to 
him that this ought not to be, need not be. “If there were 
one strong man among us,” he said to me in 1847, when 
things were at the worst, “he would smash all that into 
death.” 

He had expressed his views of the situation in Chart- 
ism and in Past and Present, and at last gave vent to 
his impatience in the thunder-growls of the Latter Day 
Pamphlets, the most terrific arraignment of a nation ever 
uttered since those, as I said, of the Hebrew prophets, and 
displaying in passages an eloquence unequalled in our day. 

He did not believe in government by discussion, of which 
Mr. Lowell also, with like discernment, says, in his witty- 
wise Manchester speech, “If one should ask it why it should 
not rather be called government by gabble, it would have to 
fumble a good while before it found the change for a con- 
vincing reply.” 

“It is not parliaments,” cries Carlyle, “that will ever 
send Herculean men to Downing Street to reform Down- 
ing Street for us; to diffuse therefrom a light of Heavenly 
Order instead of the murk of Stygian anarchy over this 
world of ours. That function does not lie in the capacities 
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of Parliament. That is the function of a King,—if we 
could have such a priceless entity, which we cannot just 
now.” * 

He did not believe in popular elections. “ Universal Suf- 
frage: what a scheme to substitute for God’s eternal Law, 
the official declaration of the count of heads! ... Why not 
decide it by dice?” | Why not indeed, seeing that chance, 
in any case, has so large a share in the decision? Was it 
not a chance utterance of alliterative folly that turned the 
scale in our last national election ? 

We of these States are once for all committed to govern- 
ment by popular suffrage. No other system was possible 
for us in the beginning: no other, except through chaos and 
ruin, is possible now. It is our manifest duty piously to 
accept it as our appointed lot, and to do our best to make 
it serve the end of all legitimate government, the welfare of 
the governed. But there is no need to sing Hallelujahs over 
it, as if it were theoretically, on the ground of eternal prin- 
ciple, the only true government, and in it and by it alone 
any possible coming of the kingdom of heaven. And it 
may not be amiss to keep in view the liability to wrong by 
popular suffrage as by other forms of national polity. It 
was popular suffrage that sent Aristides into exile, it was 
the popular voice that demanded the release of Barrabas. 
Who will contend that the ballot-box is an infallible method 
of securing the best men for the most important posts? In 
the eighty-four years of this century, how many Presidents 
has the ballot-box given us whose private and official charac- 
ter, as tried by a four years’ administration, we would wish 
to see duplicated? $ The election of Abraham Lincoln, and 
especially his second election, is one shining and encourag- 
ing instance of what popular suffrage may accomplish, when 
the people really judge for themselves. I believe in the 
good sense and right purpose of the American people, when 
rightly advised of the facts and exercising their own inde- 
pendent judgment. But how seldom is this the case! 


*“ Downing Street,” Latter Day Pamphlets. _+** Hudson’s Statue,” /bid. 
+The second Adams, it will be remembered, was not the choice of the people. 
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Mostly, the people are swayed by self-constituted leaders, 
some Irish priest or oily-tongued German adventurer or 
native demagogue. As they happen to come under this or 
that influence, they range themselves on this or that side, 
and vote as they are bidden. 

We have also to consider, in estimating the comparative 
merits of elective government, the moral cost of the process 
of election. Take our late Presidential campaign. It 
turned professedly on the relative fitness of the two chief 
candidates. No sooner were these nominated by their re- 
spective parties than a warfare commenced which convulsed 
the nation and poisoned the social atmosphere with obloquy 
and spite. One candidate was declared to have sinned in 
this thing, the other in that. Such rummaging of old 
letter-files! Such prying into dirty corners! Symptoms, 
real or supposed, of moral corruption were scanned with 
partial diagnosis and proclaimed with ruthless invective. 
The verdict of each party on the opposite candidate was, 
in the words of Macduff,— 


... “ Fit to govern! 
No, not to live.” 


Add to this the vast sums expended in securing the inde- 
pendence of the ballot, the bribing, the betting, the lying, 
the rancors of the press, the frenzy of the stump. Verily, 
this is not yet the kingdom of heaven nor “the face set 
thitherward.” 

And the result? Let us hope for the best. One would 
like to be able to reverence the rulers set over us; but what 
reverence is possible for one whose image has been dragged 
through the mire and held up for public ridicule and rep- 
robation and scorn? This is one of the drawbacks of de- 
mocracy,— that it fosters irreverence, contempt of authority, 
irrecognition of superior worth, rude self-assertion, and the 
bad manners often so painfully conspicuous to European 
eyes in Americans abroad. 

Another drawback is the want of bounds and the conse- 
quent weakness of the centripetal principle, and — conse- 
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quent on that—a tendency to disintegration. Universal! 
suffrage,— follow out the idea and see whither it leads. 
You come at last to a reductio ad absurdum. We thought 
we had universal suffrage. We have discovered our mis- 
take: the better half of the population has yet no part in 
the ballot except for certain specified offices. Clever women 
all over the land are now demanding the franchise. They 
may be unwise in their demand, but they are very urgent; 
and I know of no principle in democracy by which the fran- 
chise can be logically denied them. Give women the ballot, 
and what next? Logically, we cannot stop there. Boys 
and girls over twelve years of age will be found to be as fit 
for the ballot as the mass of uneducated voters who now on 
election days flock to the polls. You cannot logically ex- 
clude them. Up to that age, it may be urged that they want 
the capacity to comprehend the issues of the hour. After 
that, the plea is no longer valid. A boy or girl of twelve 
years is as capable of understanding the situation as cer- 
tainly a fourth part of the electors under the present régime. 
Have boys and girls no stake in the country? Their stake 
is just so much greater as their expectation of life is greater 
than that of their elders. They are still under parental 
control. How long will parental control avail to resist the 
propulsive sweep of democracy, and to keep the limit of mi- 
nority at twenty-one? They pay no taxes. Levy a poll-tax 
on every boy and girl over twelve years of age. If properly 
educated up to that time, no fear but they will be able to 
earn enough to pay it. If not, there will be plenty of inter- 
ested partisans who will pay it for them. Besides, why 
should a paltry poll-tax condition the single vote, when the 
millionnaire who pays thousands of dollars in the way of 
taxes is allowed no more. Nay, can you justly exclude 
paupers? Have not they, too,astake in the country? You 
have swallowed the political camel, why stick at the gnat? 
The democratic theory cannot be carried to its logical, legit- 
imate conclusion with any likelihood of wise and beneficent 
rule. Government of the people by the people can only 


mean government of the minority by the majority. That, 
5: 
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like other governments, rests on force, and may be as oppres- 
sive as any monarchy. When confined within the walls 
of a city, as in Athens of old, it proves the worst despotism 
and breeds revolution. 

It is the law of all things, says Seneca, that, when carried 
to perfection, they slide to the bad in double quick time.* 
Democracy carried to perfection ends in anarchy. 

I am not insensible to the blessings of my nativity. I 
see and gratefully acknowledge that the American citizen 
is blest above those of all other lands in the means and 
opportunity of temporal well-being, in freedom from class 
legislation and governmental interference with legitimate 
pursuits, in “the career open to talents.” I am speaking 
of theories of government, not of their practical working. 
The practical working of our government has proved, as 
Mr. Lowell justly claims, “on the whole successful,” and 
will, I have no doubt, continue to prove so, notwithstand- 
ing the theoretical defects I have named, and notwithstand- 
ing the practical evils, the unwholesome heats, the wear and 
tear of the social fibre, the demoralization attendant on our 
quadrennial elections,—evils which are not past remedy ; 
which, we may hope, will find their remedy, when once the 
good sense of the people, quickened by disgust and taught 
by experience, shall be brought to bear on them, when the 
choice of President shall be taken from the hands of irre- 
sponsible plotters and placed on a basis more in accord with 
the spirit and purpose of the Constitution. 

But to say that democracy is the true and the only true 
form of government, absolutely the best for all peoples and 
times, is folly. Polities that endure are not premeditated 
structures, but natural growths. They take their character 
from circumstance, from tradition, from the exigency of 
the time. Of governments, the hackneyed dictum of Pope 
remains forever true: “That which is best administered is 
best.” 


Carlyle found the government of Great Britain in those 


*“* Perpetua omnibus rebus lex ut ad summum perductae rursus ad infiraum t velo- 
cius quam ascenderant relabantur,” 
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days not well administered, but, as he thought, very badly. 
We can sympathize with the indignation which inspired 
Past and Present and the Latter Day Pamphlets; but we 
must admit, I think, the justice of the charge which he cites 
in the former of these productions: “ You tell us the evil, 
and do not tell us how it is to be cured.” To this, he re- 
plies: “Brothers, I am sorry I have got no Morrison’s 
Pill for curing the maladies of Society... . Unluckily, we 
have none such; unluckily, the Heavens themselves in their 
rich pharmacopeia contain none such. There will no 
‘thing’ be done that will cure you. There will a radical 
alteration of your regimen and way of life take place, a 
most agonizing divorce between you and your chimeras, 
luxuries and falsities, a most toilsome, all but impossible 
return to Nature and her veracities and integrities,” * ete. 
In other words, if all men. would live simply, honestly, 
virtuously, the trouble would cease and the nation right 
itself and prosper. All which was indisputable, but did not 
much help the immediate distress. 

Not wholly in vain, however, these superb tirades. 
Though they might not avail to abolish at once the evils 
they arraigned, yet the lessons they contain, their sting- 
ing refutations of popular fallacies, their stern denunciations 
of philanthropic twaddle,t their solemn appeals to Nature’s 
inexorable law, remain for instruction and warning of other 
generations. And the power of speech with which these 
are weighted, unwittingly eloquent while flouting eloquence, 
will always be the wonder and delight of readers curious 
in that kind. 

Most praiseworthy in Carlyle is the conscientious fidelity of 
his literary work, as shown especially in historical writ- 
ing. Heroic diligence in research combined in him with 
an unsurpassed faculty of vivid presentation, Dryasdust 
and Tacitus in one. A degree of thoroughness which 
might satisfy and has satisfied other historiographers would 
not satisfy him. He would spend day after day bravely 


* Past and Present, “ Morrison's Pill.” 
t In “ Model Prisons,” Latter Day Pamphilets. 
+ Stump Orator,” /bid, 
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toiling through a wilderness of forgotten books, old pam- 
phlets, and dusty documents, to verify some obscure fact or 
date. . 

The preparation of the Life of Frederick the Great, a work 
of thirteen years, involved an appalling amount of the heav- 
iest reading, relating not only to the main subject, but also 
to incidental contemporary history. It was not enough 
for him to report a battle and its consequences: he must 
have a mental picture of the thing to present to his readers. 
For this purpose, he made two separate tours in Germany, 
one including a part of Bohemia, subjecting himself to 
great annoyances, and what to him, at a somewhat advanced 
age, were real hardships, that he might inspect every battle- 
field on which Frederick had fought and thoroughly pos- 
sess himself of the topographical features of each, and 
the exact position of the forces engaged. He had. pre- 
viously bestowed the same care on Cromwell. Consequently, 
these are works which can never be superseded. His Fred- 
erick is even in Germany accepted as the first authority on 
that subject. German students are referred to Carlyle for 
the best account of Frederick’s battles. No better work in 
the province of history has been done in England or else- 
where, in any age; and, certainly, no work of equal compass 
has cost its author such strenuous toil, such weariness and 
agony, amounting often, as we learn from his journal, to 
temporary despair of the end. 

Frederick, finished at the age of seventy, was his last 
great work. His address, soon after, to the students of 
Edinburgh University,—of which he was chosen Rector,— 
circulating by telegraph through all England, marks the 
supreme height of his celebrity, and was followed immedi- 
ately by the death of his wife, his deepest, immedicable 
sorrow. So near together in human life are the palm and 
the cross. 

Fourteen years more were added to his life’s span; but 
they were mostly unproductive, or productive of nothing 
that added to his fame,—years crowded with grief and 
remorse, a long, lingering, joyless twilight, slowly deepening 
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into final night. “ He was not conscious,” says Froude, “of 
failure of intellectual power. Nor do I think that to the 
last there was any essential failure.” “In his intellect, 
nothing pointed to an end; and the experience that the 
mind did not necessarily decay with the body confirmed his 
conviction that it was not a function of the body, that it 
had another origin and might have another destination. 
When he spoke of the future and its uncertainties, he fell 
back invariably on the last words of his favorite hymn: *— 


“* Wir heissen euch hoffen’ (We bid you hope).” 


In that hope, he departed, leaving behind him the image 
of a noble nature marred in the conflict with a world which 
seemed to him hardened in shams and bristling with unve- 
racities. Mentally, a man of colossal mould; heroic in 
doing, but not in bearing, voicing his antipathies with too 
impatient proclamation, infected with bitterness, given to 
much railing. A heavy discount this on his many and shin- 
ing virtues! He could not, like his own Goethe, arrive to 
clearness, serene self-poise and reconciliation with the pres- 
ent through understanding of its import in relation to the 
future. He could prophesy of the “Everlasting Yea,” but 
did not attain thereto. 

But what lofty independence of spirit, what proud humil- 
ity! In early life, he was content to be poor, even to the 
verge of pauperism, rather than cater by abuse of his talent 
to what he regarded as the false ideas of his time. He 
made court to no one, conceded nothing to wealth or rank. 
He refused a pension offered by government, and the offer 
of the Grand Order of Bath from the Queen; and though 
he accepted from the King of Prussia the Order of Merit, 
which would not require him to change his style from that 
of plain Thomas Carlyle, he wrote to his brother, “ Had 
they sent me a quarter of a pound of good tobacco, the 
addition to my happiness would probably have been suita- 
bler and greater.” He cared not to be buried in Westmin- 
ster Abbey, but chose rather that his bones should rest in 
—  eGecthes“Loge, Symbol”  ——t”*” 
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the churchyard at Ecclefechan, among the lowly graves of 
his peasant kindred. 

He would not seem, in view of his petulances, his wrath 
and bitterness, his inability to consume his own smoke, to 
have been altogether lovable: Yet was he dearly, devot- 
edly loved by the choicest spirits of the land; more, I think, 
than any contemporary man of letters,—proof sufficient of 
noble qualities exceeding and compensating all his faults. 

He was loved no less by the poor and mean. His latter 
years, when means were abundant, abounded in charities. 
A large vlientéle of pensioners blessed the kind heart ever 
open to the cry of distress and the hand ever open to 
relieve. He chose to give with his own hand to the poor 
instead of dispensing his alms by proxy. These public 
organizations for relief of the destitute, he said, have a ten- 
dency to harden our hearts. 

Carlyle is not, and never can be, popular. What genius 
was ever so, except it moved on the lines of popular amuse- 
ment or uttered itself in song, with no aim beyond the 
entertainment of the hour? Not popular, but the sturdiest 
figure in the ranks of English literary men of this century, 
and the deepest soul that animated any. 

The sacredness of duty, the dignity of labor, conscien- 
tious fidelity in performance, contempt of shams, uncom- 
promising sincerity, fearless avowal of your convictions, 
non-conformity with uses you cannot approve,— these are 
the lessons he taught and — lived. 

F. H. HEpee. 


A VISIT TO QUR HUNGARIAN BRETHREN. 


One is easily led to make a promise, when all the con- 
ditions annexed seem to make it incredible that the maker 
should ever be called upon to keep it. And so it was very 
natural that, when Prof. Kov4es, on his visit to Meadville 
in the fall of 1882, asked me, if I ever came to Europe, not 
to fail to extend my trip to Hungary and visit our Hunga. 
rian friends there, I should at once assure him that I would 
do so, if such an entirely unhoped-for event as a trip to 
Europe should ever fall to my lot. 
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But, in this world of change, it is the unexpected that 
is ever happening. And so it came to pass that only a few 
months after our Hungarian visitor left the American 
shores I found my own face turned Europeward. The 
first twelve months abroad gave no fitting opportunity to 
fulfil my promise. But, when the long vacation of the 
second summer came, to what better use could I put a part 
of it than to make a reality the long-promised trip? 

He who wishes for good weather on his journey can 
select no better time of the year for it than September, and 
so about the middle of last month I set out from Dresden 
for a flying visit to our brother Unitarians in Eastern 
Europe. My route took me naturally, at the start, up the 
pretty valley of the Elbe. The picturesque rock bastions 
of the Saxon Switzerland furnished a series of charming 
views, until the evening darkness at length shut them from 
sight. The next day was spent in Prague, whose fine sit- 
uation on both banks of the Moldau and whose rich his- 
torical associations make it a city not to be passed through 
without at least a short halt. 

The ancient Teyn Kirche of the Hussites, Wallenstein’s 
Palace, and the famous Carl's Bridge, with its thirty 
carved statues, lining both sides of the roadway,— all proved 
quite interesting. 

But most enjoyable to me of all the scenes in Prague 
was the magnificent view of the city from the Volksgarten 
which, on the left bank of the Moldau, overlooks the city. 
In the foreground, just across a deep wooded ravine, rose 
the ancient castle and cathedral; and beneath lay the city, 
with its many quaint towers and palaces, divided by the 
flashing waters of the Moldau, flowing rapidly under four 
successive bridges. I can hardly remember where else I 
have seen a landscape in which the beauties of nature were 
combined with the works of man, to form a finer picture. 

The direct route from Prague to Vienna is by rail through 
Briinn. But a slight détour gives one a much pleasanter 
journey by steamer down the Danube. The day was bright, 
the steamer swift and comfortable, and the scenery justified 
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the claim made for it of remarkable picturesqueness. Dur- 
ing a third, at least, of the way, the banks were quite 
mountainous, and made interesting by many old castles 
perched upon their boldest crags. The most romantic in 
appearance is the ruined Schloss of Diirnstein, where Richard 
the Lion-hearted of England was kept a prisoner for fifteen 
months on his return from the Holy Land, and where the 
faithful minstrel, Blondel, discovered his lost master by 
singing one of his favorite songs. 

Fully to see Vienna would require weeks, if not months. 
Onlv a few days, however, could be given to it, which were 
devoted mainly to its famous picture galleries. Some of 
the masterpieces of the great Italians — Titian, Correggio, 
Tintoretto, and Palma Vecchio—were found very enjoyable. 
But the Dutch masters, for which the collectors of the 
galleries seem to have had a special fondness, failed to 
awake enthusiasm in me. I found myself unable to rise 
to the point of admiring Dutch beauty, and could only say 
to myself, If only Rubens and Holbein and Van Dyck, with 
their splendid power of portraying what they did see, had 
only had some models of real loveliness and delicacy to paint 
from, instead of their coarse, fat- Vrouws, what admirable 
results might they not have achieved! 

The splendid parks and avenues and public buildings, 
which make Vienna one of the handsomest of European 
cities, tempt one to linger in it.. But I must hurry on, and 
so am soon again on the Danube, steaming toward Buda- 
Pest. The Danube below Vienna has quite a different 
aspect from that it presents above it. The banks for the first 
half-day’s sail are low, and wide plains stretch on both 
sides. The river broadens out to an inland lake filled with 
islands, amid which we wind in and out. Handsome trees 
and vines line the banks. Flocks of geese and ducks dot 
the water. The millers’ houses set on strong piles far out 
into the stream, with their huge mill-wheels slowly turning 
with the current, and the barges of wood or hay floating 
down to Pest or Belgrade, their burdens reflected in the 
water, serve to keep the travellers’ attention from flagging. 
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By afternoon, we are already well inside the frontier of 
Hungary; and we leave the plains behind us to wind 
through chains of bold hills. We pass the archiepiscopal 
city of Gran with its Roman domed cathedral and the 
ruined towers of Wisegrad, for centuries the Windsor of 
Hungary, renowned alike as the scene of many a lavish 
festival and many a pathetic tragedy of olden time. Under 
Charles Robert and Louis the Great, this fortress palace 
became, it is said, the most magnificent royal residence in 
Europe. Its hundreds of luxuriously furnished apartments, 
its blooming gardens, its sumptuous festivities, astonished 
the princely visitors whom its hospitable lord invited here 
from all quarters of Europe. 

As the darkness settles down upon us, the lights of Buda- 
Pest appear in the distance. As we draw nearer, they 
divide into long rows of lamps, which, stretching along 
either bank and on the bridge spanning the river, seem to 
enclose us in the circle of some splendid holiday illumina- 
tion. Landing on the crowded pier, I am soon in the cosey 
home of our Unitarian pastor in Buda, Rev. Charles Derzi. 

The next morning, under the guidance of my attentive 
host, I proceeded to make the acquaintance of the Hunga- 
rian capital. The two parts, originally independent cities, 
Buda on the right bank of the Danube and Pest on the 
left, are now united in one municipality. 

In Buda are located the chief governmental buildings 
and ministerial offices. Above a series of stately terraces 
rises the royal palace, a huge edifice in the French style, 
commanding a magnificent prospect. Below flows in calm 
dignity the Danube; beyond stretch the busy streets and 
handsome business blocks of Pest; and, as the eye turns to 
the south, it is met by the overhanging cliffs of the huge 
Blocksberg, its summit crowned by an extensive citadel. 
The present palace dates only from the time of Maria 
Theresa; but, as far back as the thirteenth century, the site 
was chosen by King Bela for a royal residence. It was, 
however, under King Matthias Corvinus, the son of the great 
military hero, Hunjadi, that Buda was in the zenith of its 
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glory. The pomp-loving king, emulous of the magnificence 
of the Ottoman kings, determined to build on this attrac- 
tive site a palace that would surpass in splendor anything 
then existing in Europe. Calling to his aid some of the 
most eminent artists of the time, he reared a magnificent 
pile, whose frescoed halls and statue-lined corridors extorted 
the admiration of the most impassive. 

King Matthias also had regard for the higher interests of 
his people as well as for princely pageantry. He was the 
founder of the University of Buda, constructed an observa- 
tory, procured the first printing-press erected in Hungary, 
and collected a library which was claimed to be the richest 
collection of its time. But this Augustan Age had hardly 
dawned before it came to an untimely end under the black 
cloud of the Turkish invasion. Sultan Solyman, having 
inflicted an irreparable defeat upon the Hungarian army 
on the disastrous field of Mohacs, planted the crescent on 
the palace of Corvinus, had the bronze statues with which 
it was decorated remelted into Turkish cannon, and allowed 
its precious library to be wantonly destroyed. After a one 
hundred and fifty years’ occupation as a Turkish garrison, 
it was at length recovered by the Hungarians; but, in the 
struggles between the Hungarians and the House of Austria, 
it has had many vicissitudes, and only since 1867 has been 
steadily the capital and royal residence. Here takes place 
the formal opening of parliament by the king; and here, 
in the neighboring Matthias Church, the royal heir of Hun- 
gary is consecrated by the Primate and crowned with the 
venerated crown of Saint Stephen. 

As Buda is the official quarter of Buda-Pest, so Pest is 
its commercial and literary centre. Here are its quays and 
manufactories and stores. Here, also, are its University, 
its libraries and artistic collections, its churches and theatres. 

It is hardly two hundred years yet since Buda-Pest was 
wrested from the power of the Turk, under whose hands 
for a century and a half before that it had suffered griev- 
ously. Yet it is already a city of three hundred thousand 
inhabitants, with avenues and public edifices rivalling those 
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of Vienna or Berlin; its merchants stretch out the lines of 
enterprise far and wide; and the students of its University 
are numbered by the thousands. 

The sensitive Hungarian temperament turns with delight 
to the pursuit of the fine arts. Its public squares are con- 
sequently adorned with statues of its eminent patriots; and 
its new Opera House, just completed, is a splendid example 
of the modern Renaissance architecture. Two large build- 
ings, the Museum and the Academy of Art, are required to 
hold its treasures of sculpture and piinting. I found here 
some choice specimens of the old masters, but what pleased 
me more was the admirable work of the modern native 
painters. Hungary is the native land of Piloti and Mun- 
kacsy. The splendid sacred pictures of the latter, “Christ 
before Pilate” and “The Crucifixion,” made a great sensation 
when first exposed to view in Paris, and have since been 
exhibited in most of the capitals of Europe. His “Crucifix- 
ion” was fortunately on view in Pest at the time of my visit, 
and I found it fully worthy of the praise that had been be- 
stowed upon it. There is hardly a.great European gallery 
that has not a representation of the same scene from some 
artist of renown, but I have never seen any that was more 
impressive. The powerful conception of the various groups 
and their graphic delineation made them seem to stand in 
living action before the eye. 

The fame of Munkacsy and Piloti is already world-wide. 
But almost equally admirable was the work of a dozen or 
so of other sons of Hungary, whose names were until this 
visit unfamiliar to me. The stirring historical pictures of 
Benezur, Madarasz, Szekely, Than, and Alexander Wagner; 
and the splendid coloring and vivid reproduction of nature 
shown in the landscapes of Brodsky, Marko, Spanyi, and 
especially of Anton Ligeti,— combined to form one of the 
best collections of modern painting I have seen in Europe. 
Already, these works are attracting European attention; and 
painters from Vienna, I am told, make special pilgrimages to 
Pest to study the vivid effects attained by the leaders of the 
Hungarian school. 
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One of the dainty poems of Petoefi, the hero poet of 
Hungary, who in the struggle of 1849 fell a martyr to his 
love of liberty, is that in which he asks his love if she has 
seen the Danube and the lovely isle which stands embos- 
omed in its stream: so, he says, he encloses .her image 
within his heart. No one should sail on the Danube with- 
out visiting its most beautiful island. A little steamer 
quickly brings us from the city quay to the vine-covered 
shores of the Margarethen-Insel. Splendid linden trees, 
shady winding walks, velvet lawns, elegant villas and 
hotels, and crumbling ruins hid away in retired nooks, com- 
bine to make it one of the most charming of pleasure 
grounds. Especially curious is a warm sulphur spring, 
which at one end of the island gushes forth from the 
ground, and tumbles down in pretty cascades over a pict- 
uresque bit of rockwork, throwing up curling wreaths of 
steam as it falls, and covering the rocks with varied hues 
of yellow and brown. 

One of the great pleasures of my last summer in Jena 
was my good luck in hearing one of Liszt’s oratorios, con- 
ducted in person by the venerable composer,— now, since 
the death of Wagner, perhaps the most eminent of living 
European musicians. His dignified presence and gracious 
bearing, as he appeared then, I shall not soon forget. 
It was a welcome bit of information to me that not 
only was Hungary his native land, but Buda-Pest one of 
his three favorite haunts, spending, as was his custom, his 
spring months-in Rome, his summers in Weimar, and his 
winters in Buda-Pest. Beginning his career as a poor boy, it 
was the Hungarian magnates who first interested them- 
selves in the young genius, and supplied him with the 
means of pursuing his art. The Hungarian people have 
naturally been proud of his success; and, since 1872, he 
has been the director of the Academy of Music in their 
capital city. 

Liszt’s music is characterized by certain unconventional 
and passionate qualities, which have given him a unique 
place among modern artists. After hearing the popular 
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Hungarian music, one can easily guess the source of some 
of its elements. Alternating rapidly from wild and mar- 
tial clangor to tender or plaintive strains, often of daintiest 
delicacy, it produces a most powerful impression on the 
sensitive hearer. It seems imbued with all the ardent am- 
bitions and disappointed longings, the eager enthusiasm 
and proud melancholy, of the nation that for so many cen- 
turies has been so constantly struggling, against heavy odds, 
to maintain its independent existence. The usual musicians 
are the gypsies, from five to eight in a baad; and their cus- 
tomary instruments are the clarinet, violin, bass viol, and, 
in particular, a curious tympanon, made of wires stretched 
over a long board and played upon with little hand mallets, 
which give striking effects. The gypsy bands stroll every- 
where over the country, playing in the cafés and at all the 
festivals, executing their scores from memory or the inspi- 
ration of the moment. The Magyars say that “only the 
gypsies can interpret properly their music. During three 
hundred years, the Hungarians have been without a coun- 
try; and this is why these wanderers, who have no land of 
their own, can alone render the native music.” 

According to all accounts, the gypsies are treated in Hun- 
gary with a kindness extended to them nowhere else in 
Europe, and have become some eighty thousand strong. 
Having the exclusive privilege, almost, of providing musi- 
cal entertainment for the people, this is, of course, a chief 
means of their support. But, in many parts of the land, 
they have actually abandoned their strolling life, turned to 
the cultivation of the soil for the larger proprietors, and 
become quite civilized. They change both their religion 
and their politics, it is said, quite easily, according to what 
they deem the advantage of the hour, but in their racial 
likes and dislikes are very constant, detesting especially 
the Jews with a profound antipathy, and often becoming 
involved with them in open feuds. 

A note from Prof. Kovées, received on my first day in 
Buda-Pest, urged me to proceed at once to Koloszvar, that 
I might be in season to accompany him on a trip which we 
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had planned to make together. So, after a day in Buda- 
Pest and the evening spent in enjoying the gypsy music, 
I went on the next morning to Koloszvér. At first, the 
railroad runs through the great plain called the Puszta, 
which stretches out on all sides to a seemingly endless dis- 
tance, until it blends with the horizon itself. Its dark, 
rich soil, its vast fields of Indian corn, and the herds of 
white cattle grazing at large over it, and the white-walled, 
detached farm cottages standing in the midst of the fields, 
quite recall our Western prairies. It would seem as if the 
flat and monotonous scenery must soon grow tiresome to 
its inhabitants, but they are said to feel an especial attach- 
ment to their wide plains. They possess the charm belong- 
ing to all great spaces,—that sense of uncurbed freedom 
which gives an involuntary expansion to the breast. Petoefi 
loved these plains as heartily as he detested the mountains. 
In these limitless expanses alone, he thought, the soul could 
find peace, and the poet stray in freedom, with only the 
vault of heaven looking down upon him. “It is thee, O 
Puszta, whom I love,” he exclaims, “image of infinity, para- 
dise of my soul, O plain, in which I see liberty!” 

For three quarters of a day, our train flies over these 
European prairies, till in the later part of the afternoon we 
strike the mountainous country again, and wind along 
through some fine gorges and river valleys overhung by 
bold crags, from which here and there tumbles a pretty cas- 
eade in full view of our car window. The Hungarian 
gentlemen in the train, in accordance with their pleasant 
custom, were very polite to the stranger among them, 
and, when they found he was from America, became quite 
genial and social. One of them was a minister of the Re- 
formed, or Calvinist, Church, also on his way to Koloszvér 
to attend the funeral of the bishop of that diocese. When 
he learned that I was going on a visit to fellow Unitarians 
in Hungary, he shook my hand heartily as if all Protestants 
were friends at sight, assured me of his high regard for 
the Unitarians of Koloszv4r, and gave me much information 
about the Reformed Church in Hungary. In accordance 
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with his report and what I heard from others, the Calvin- 
ists of Hungary are not only strong in numbers, but leaders 
in the cause of education and political liberty, harmonious 
among themselves, and more tolerant toward their eccle- 
siastical rivals than is usual in Europe among the Ortho- 
dox Protestants. In their ranks are some of the most 
distinguished men of the nation,— notably, Tissa, the Prime 
Minister, and Maurus Jokai, the great novelist. 

With such conversation, the protracted journey was 
made to seem much less wearisome; and at length, about 
nine in the evening, the train reached Koloszv4r, where 
Prof. Kov4es, with a delegation of his associate professors 
and students, was found waiting for me at the station, and, 
after giving me a hearty welcome and a bountiful supper, 
conducted me to comfortable quarters with Prof. Pap. My 
first call the next day was, of course, upon the official head 
of the Unitarian community, Bishop Ferencz. A gentle- 
man of most winning address and gracious Christian spirit, 
as he is, the visit was a very pleasant one. The Bishop 
showed himself full of interest for everything that I could 
tell him of American Unitarianism and its fortunes, and spoke 
with unaffected feeling of the generous. gifts which the 
church and college under his care here had at various 
times received from their American brethren in the faith. 
It was easy to see the warm and lovable nature which has 
made the Bishop so beloved by the churches under his 
care. 

There is an anecdote of the fashionable sexton of Grace 
Church in New York City: that, being once asked how the 
last season had gone, he replied that uofortunately there 
had been no weddings or balls in the last winter, but the 
Junerals had passed off quite pleasantly. Iam not at-all in 
the custom of seeking entertainment in such occasions ; but, 
when I was told that the funeral of the Calvinistic bishop 
on this afternoon would be a notable affair, I accepted with- 
out reluctance the invitation of the Unitarian professors to 
accompany them to it. The large Reformed Church was 
crowded to repletion. There were present, not only the 
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Calvinist pastors and officials from all quarters, but large 
delegations specially invited from the other denominations 
of the town, Unitarian, Lutheran, Roman and Greek Cath- 
olics. The funeral services were such as are customary 
among all Protestants at such times; but, when we issued 
from the church to walk to the grave, we marched between 
a double line of torch-bearers, half a mile in length. The 
hearse was drawn by six black horses, with mounted postil- 
ions in old-fashioned liveries; and the whole population of 
the city and the surrounding country seemed to be stand- 
ing in the streets or gazing from the windows. This was 
the first example I witnessed of the friendly attitude which 
characterizes the relations of the different sects in Hun- 
gary. Further experience only served to bring it forth 
more prominently. I found that there were church edifices 
used in common by two or more congregations of differ- 
ing faiths. In many of the schools, various denominations 
are represented both among teachers and scholars. Our 
Unitarian pastors and professors are treated as fellow Chris- 
tians, not only by their Protestant neighbors, but by the 
dignitaries of the Catholic and Greek Churches. To adduce 
my own personal experience, I found myself heartily wel- 
comed, and received invitations and calls as well from 
Calvinists and Catholics as from Unitarians. In former 
centuries there was indeed bitter persecution and hostilities 
between the various sects; but the hard struggle of the 
nation in the last fifty years to maintain its independence 
and political liberties has made it necessary for all denomi- 
nations to work hand in hand together, and sink their minor 
differences in a greater end. And so they have learned to 
esteem one another, and fraternize with a friendliness which 
exists, I fancy, nowhere else in Europe. 

He who would see Hungarian Unitarianism in its most 
genuine and interesting phases should visit its country 
churches, the strongholds of its faith. Prof. Kovacs had 
therefore kindly arranged a three days’ trip for me to the 
most interesting points in the neighborhood. On Saturday 
morning, we set out for Torozsko, behind three steady-going 
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Hungarian ponies harnessed abreast. The first village we 
passed through was one inhabited by the Wallachians; and 
I had my first good view of these people, who, if mere heads 
be counted, and not what is in them, would form the bulk 
of the Hungarian nation. The cottages have low mud 
walls, plastered over a backing of wattled twigs, and heavy 
thatched roofs. Though it was only nine in the morning, 
a long row of the men were sitting in the sun, dozing or 
smoking their pipes, as if their work was already finished 
for the day. They dress usually in a coarse linen blouse, 
with full short trowsers, the original white of the goods 
always well smutched. Their clumsy boots and long hair 
falling over their shoulders give them a decidedly unkempt 
appearance, and their houses and yards look generally dirty 
and neglected. They claim to be descended from the an- 
cient Romans, but, if so, have very sadly degenerated, being 
characterized now rather by cowardice, laziness, and igno- 
rance than by the bravery, industry, and intelligence of the 
rulers of the ancient world. Most of them speak only their 
own patois. Many of them can neither read nor write. 

They belong mostly to the Greek Church, and have con- 
sequently had little help from their spiritual fathers toward 
the path of enlightenment and progress. Even some of 
their priests, I was told, do not know how to read or write, 
but only to repeat a few prayers from memory; and there 
are cases, it is said, where the shepherd of the flock is so 
intemperate that his laymen lock him up over Saturday 
night, that he may be sober enough on Sunday to go 
through with his services. 

The different aspect of the Szekler villages from that of 
the Wallachians is very noticeable; and so, when about ~ 
noon we drove into Also-Jaros with its neatly kept gar- 
dens, I did not need to ask my friend to what nationality 
it belonged. We took the pastor by surprise with his 
working coat on, yet he gave us a friendly invitation to 
dine with him, and, while the meal was preparing, showed 
us over his well-stocked garden. Here were not only all 
kinds of vegetables, but plum, pear, and apple trees, grape 
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and raspberry vines, and a large variety of flowers, includ- 
ing even lovely Marshal Neil roses. Pastor Simenfalvi ap- 
peared to have command alike of the secular and the sacred 
arts, his parish, to which in his term of service here he 
had gained some sixty converts and increased more than 
one-half, flourishing as finely as his garden crops. The 
village church, a neat, whitewashed building, was by no 
means striking in outward appearance; but we found that, 
like so many other of the Unitarian churches of Hungary, it 
was not without its tragic story. In the ill-fated year 1849, 
when the Hungarians were struggling against such fearful 
odds for independence, the Austrian agents instigated the 
Wallachs to rise against the Szeklers, most of whose fight- 
ing men were absent in the national army. Wherever the 
Wallachs could find a defenceless village, they would attack 
it, massacre its inhabitants, sack its houses, and then burn 
them to the ground. Also-Jaros was one of the unfortunate 
villages on which this fearful doom fell; and, while seeking 
to save themselves from their cruel enemies, sixty of the 
Szekler inhabitants of this village were shut up in the 
church, and only one escaped the death which their oppo- 
nents’ treachery and ferocity united to inflict. 

At length, our dinner was ready for us,—an excellent 
repast of four courses, including fruit and roasted Indian 
corn from our host’s garden,— and served to us by the pas- 
tor’s ready-handed daughter. We had taken the good 
pastor, as I said, by surprise; and it was interesting, there- 
fore, to see how hospitable, nevertheless, was our reception 
and how easily the resources of the housewife’s cuisine 
and culinary skill met the emergency. Both the pastor 
and the pastor’s wife in these villages need to be people 
of practical talent. They have to fill positions of much 
dignity and responsibility, and often have but little of what 
we should think the indispensable requisites to meet the 
demands made upon them. The pastor has not only to 
preach twice Sunday, but to officiate at early morning ser- 
vice every day in the week. For, in these Szekler villages, 
the old devout customs still prevail ; and the villagers attend 
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daily morning prayers in the church at five o’clock or 
earlier, before going to their work in the field. Sometimes, 
the minister acts as schoolmaster as well as pastor; but, 
more often, he has to give a large part of his time to the 
cultivation of a field or fields, to eke out his meagre salary. 
Here, at Also-Jaros, I understood that the cash salary was 
not more than about a hundred dollars a year. The bal- 
ance of the salary came from the use of sixty acres of land 
which the pastor, with the aid of twenty days’ labor from 
the farmers of his parish, had to cultivate,—a means of sup- 
port which was reckoned about equivalent to two hundred 
and forty dollars a year. It is said that in general the 
amount of salary (outside of the use of the parsonage and 
its accompanying field and a small payment in kind) re- 
ceived by the Unitarian pastors in Hungary rarely exceeds 
one hundred and twenty-five dollars a year. It is evident, 
then, that they must struggle hard, both with hand and 
brain, to make the family purse hold out to the end of the 
year and at the same time give proper attention to the 
pastoral and pulpit duties. It needs a spirit of profound 
consecration to their sacred calling to enable them to meet 
the requirements of their position. The directors of the 
Unitarign cause in Transylvania have well understood this, 
and encourage none to enter on its ministry except he be 
imbued with a spirit of heroic devotion to his sacred call- 
ing aud is willing to do whatever its faithful service may 
demand. The candidate for ordination into the Unitarian 
ministry in Hungary, for example, has to take the follow- 
ing oath, which I translate from Bishop Ferencz’ Unitarian 
Mirror: “I swear by the one true and living God, the Cre- 
ator of Heaven and Earth, and in virtue of my signature 
hereby given I promise and engage, that in the discharge of 
my spiritual duty I will care for the flock intrusted to me, 
not only by soul-saving instruction, but also to the utmost 
limit of my powers, by the maintenance of a holy life; and 
that I will go before them in soberness, uprightness, and 
purity on the path that leads to eternal blessedness; and 
that I will neglect none of those things that contribute to 
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the welfare of our holy religion. I will, moreover, shun no 
service, however hard, though it be at peril of my health, 
my worldly goods, or even life itself, provided it promotes 
the growth of heavenly love and righteousness. I will be 
obedient to those whom our Church through the grace of 
God has set over me, and to our church laws without hesita- 
tion, murmuring, or opposition ; and with all my powers will 
strive to discharge my duties with such intelligence, true 
faith, and pure love that at last I shall be found worthy to 
receive our Master’s blessing: ‘ Well done, good and faithful 
servant! Thou hast been faithful over a few things: I will 
make thee ruler over many things.’ So help me God, and 
grant me my soul’s salvation!” 

Supported by the memory of such a solemn engagement 
and inspired by the tradition of an heroic ecclesiastical his- 
tory and the example of noble fellow-workers in his own 
generation, the Szekler pastors are enabled to endure hard- 
ships and carry burdens which their Unitarian brethren in 
America would look upon as unendurable. They have, 
however, on tle other hand, not a few compensations. At 
the outset of their career, they are exempt from our annoy- 
ing American ordeal of candidating. When a church seeks 
a pastor for its vacant pulpit, it hears no candidates, but 
selects from among those already known to it as efficient 
preachers or who are recommended to it by its ecclesiastical 
counsellors three names, which it forwards to the Bishop, 
who makes from among them the final choice. The pastor 
so chosen usually holds his place for life, unless called upon 
to go up higher. Their superior education, enthusiasm in 
their work, and the traditional veneration of the office, 
which here has not yet lost its hold upon the people, give 
them high and general respect and efficient influence in the 
community. Their hearers’ hearts are not benumbed with 
the chill of the critical spirit, nor their flocks divided into 
unsympathizing theological wings or social factions. An 
earnest preacher, therefore, finds a warm response to his 
appeals, ready disciples and co-laborers in his efforts for the 
intellectual and social improvement of the community, and 
soon becomes the trusted friend of young and old. 
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After a two hours’ rest and a call upon the Baroness, the 
most prominent parishioner of our host, whose low-roofed, 
rambling villa was surrounded by pleasant pleasure-grounds, 
we resumed our carriage and proceeded onward. Passing 
through some fine mountain gorges, we crossed the clear, 
rushing waters of the Aranyos, or Golden, River,— from whose 
sands still, to this day, the precious metal can be washed,— 
and soon came in sight of the grand Szekler-Stein, a gigan- 
tic wall of limestone, which rears its bald and jagged crags 
some fifteen hundred feet in the air, bearing caverns in its 
sides where remnants of the Bronze Age are found, and on 
its summit a primitive castle which formerly bid defiance 
to the hordes of the son of Genghis-Khan. It towers so 
precipitously in the air that the villagers in the vale below 
have two sunrises: a first one when the sun peeps round 
the base of the cliff; a second, some hours later, when it 
rises at length clear above the summit. Its lower portion is 
banded by the verdant terraces which the Szeklers have 
hewn out in the rock and turned into fruitful vineyards 
and fields, compelling the stone to transform itself into 
bread; and in the valley beneath nestles the peaceful 
“ world-island,” as Maurus Jokai calls it,—that industri- 
ous, devout, and unsophisticated community of Torozsko, 
which exhibits such an admirable type of Unitarian village 
life, and which the great Hungarian novelist has immor- 
talized in his delightful romance, God is One. I had come 
to Hungary fresh from the perusal of that beautiful delinea- 
tion of the simple life and earnest faith of the Transyl- 
vanian Unitarians, as contrasted with the hollow pomps 
and selfish worldliness of Catholic life in Rome, which 
Jokai located here; and all things had for me, therefore, 
a double interest. Although the great romancer has in- 
dulged in this, as in other tales, that rich imagination and 
clever inventive powers that make him, as his admirers like 
to call him, the Victor Hugo of Eastern Europe, neverthe- 
less he has preserved very carefully in his descriptions, as 
I found, the scenery, characters, and customs of the neigh- 
borhood, and many of the incidents of the local history, 
from thirty to forty years ago. 
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After a glance at some of the old-fashioned iron-foundries 
here, which formerly were a source of considerable profit to 
the villagers, we drove to the house of Mr. John Palfy, the 
director of the high school, where a bountiful supper and 
pleasant converse with our host and hostess (the latter 
a lady of noticeably refined appearance) and with the 
village pastor, the Rev. Mr. Gal, who had just come from 
three years at the Manchester New College in London, to 
settle in this quiet village, soon drove away the weary feel- 
ings almost inevitable from a day’s journey, and prepared 
us for a good night’s rest. 

The next morning was Sunday, and as bright and calm 
a Sunday as heart could desire. Before the service begins, 
we take, under the guidance of our host, a glance at some 
of the interesting features of the neighborhood; we sur- 
vey the ruined walls that in the neighboring village of St. 
Gyorgy recall the Wallach insurrection of 1849, and visit 
a wild notch, the gateway to the wine-renowned Maros 
valley, whose frowning cliffs and air of savage desolation 
are exceedingly impressive. We return just as the church 
bell is sounding its summons to worship, ringing no contin- 
uous peal, as is elsewhere the custom, but striking single, 
detached strokes, symbolic of the faith to which the church 
is dedicated,— that the God here worshipped is ever One, and 
only One. The choir boys first march, chanting, from the 
neighboring school-house into the organ gallery; then, the 
elder men enter by the main door, and seat themselves on 
the right of the pulpit; then, the matrons of the village 
enter by another door, and seat themselves on the left, 
fronting the men; next, the younger men and women enter 
by separate doors, and range themselves behind their elders, 
on their respective sides; and the children occupy the gal- 
leries. The church edifice in outward appearance closely 
resembles the ordinary New England meeting-house, with 
its white walls, and gable and spire in front, over the prin- 
cipal door. But the interior arrangements are quite differ- 
ent, and, as they seem to be the same in all the Szekler 
churches, are perhaps worth mentioning. The pulpit stands, 
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not at one end of the parallelogram, but in the middle of 
the longer side; is entered by a winding staircase in: the 
wall, and overhung by a conical sounding-board. Directly 
in front is a large open space, in the midst of which stands, 
as the most venerated object in the church, the communion 
table, covered with a rich velvet cloth, with wide gold 
borders and bands. Around this communion table the 
church members stand when the Lord’s Supper is cele- 
brated, to receive the bread and wine from the hand of the 
minister. The order of services is similar to that in our 
American Protestant Churches, except that the prayer is 
read always from notes and the sermon delivered without 
manuscript. 

One of the most interesting features to the stranger is the 
sight of the peculiar costume of the villagers, always worn 
to the Sunday services, and then carefully laid away till 
the church bell again calls them to doff their working 
clothes for the full dress in which alone they consider it 
proper to appear in the sanctuary. It is a garb of unique 
style; neither Hungarian nor German, strictly speaking, but 
apparently originating in the fertile fancy and dextrous 
skill of the villagers themselves. The elder men, who 
seem to have preserved their dress more jealously in its 
ancient elaboration, wore high boots, into which embroid- 
ered trousers were tucked, and a dark blue woollen blouse, 
over which came a sleeveless waistcoat of fine sheepskin 
embroidered with colored silk. Around the waist was a 
broad girdle of red leather decorated with coins and gay- 
colored buttons, and over all a cloak of sheepskin with high 
fox-skin collar, and held together with silver clasps. The 
matrons wear white gowns with full flowing sleeves, over 
which are displayed silken aprons and woven girdles of 
fanciful patterns, and jackets of fine lamb’s skin embroid- 
ered with silk and glistening with gold and coral buttons. 
An outer mantle gayly decorated with colored worsted and 
clasps of coral and garnet set in gold, and the black lace 
hood on the head, round which in graceful folds a long 
white scarf is wound, combine to make a most pleasing 
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picture. But, when the eye catches sight of an unmarried 
maiden or one yet wearing her bridal finery, a still prettier 
sight is presented. The rich bodice embroidered with silver 
and her gold-worked belt; the bright-colored silk scarf hang- 
ing from the waist; the broad cuffs set with pearls; and the 
parta, or head-dress, of woven gold braid which rises above 
the glossy black tresses, like the crown of a medizval prin- 
cess,— combine to form a costume in which the Torozsko 
villagers may well glory, and the slaves of modern fashion 
books envy them the privilege of wearing. 

These costumes are, I was told, entirely of native and 
mostly of domestic manufacture, and often descend as heir- 
looms from one generation to another,— testimonials of the 
diligence, skill, and thrift of successive generations. Un- 
like the Wallachian peasants, who rarely fail to take advan- 
tage of every saint’s day (and it is said they have over two 
hundred of them) which may supply them with a pretext 
for lying idle, the Szeklers are constantly at work,—in sum- 
mer in the field, in winter in the iron mines and foundries ; 
and it is thus that they are enabled, though living by man- 
ual labor, to dress on festival and sacred days with such 
astonishing richness. 

As Jokai has well said: “This is the choice decoration 
of the Torozsko church. The temples of Rome shine with 
masterpieces of art, but the people within them are ragged 
and dirty. The walls of the Torozsko sanctuary are bare, 
but the cheeks of those who frequent them glow with hap- 
piness. The gold and silk and rich adornment decorate 
not the statues, but the people themselves.” 

The sermon of the young pastor was delivered with flu- 
ency and fervor, and, I was told subsequently, was a very 
sensible and practical discourse upon almsgiving. After 
descending from the pulpit, the pastor gave a welcome in 
the name of his church to the visitors from abroad; and, 
after they had responded, the choir closed the services by 
chanting Luther’s choral, “A mighty fortress is our God,” 
during which the congregation filed out in the reverse order 
from that they had entered,— first the young people, next 
the matrons, and lastly the elders of the people. 
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In the afternoon, under the guidance of several of the lead- 
ing citizens, we visited many of the houses of the village, to 
get a better insight into the every-day life of the Szekler 
farmers. ‘Those who are familiar with Jokai’s romance, to 
which I have already alluded, will remember the ingenious 
stratagem by which Aaron saves the lives of the Torozsko- 
ans when the Wallachians had doomed their village to 
destruction, and were marching, several thousand strong, 
against it to carry the sentence into execution. The best 
part of the fighting men of the village were absent in the 
national army, and the old men and youths who were left 
at home would only be able to sell their lives as dearly as 
possible to their merciless foes. In this emergency, the 
shrewd Torozsko leader took twenty men with him upon 
the heights of the Szekler Stein, and, equipping each with 
drum, trumpet, or cymbal, made such a martial demonstra- 
tion that the cowardly Wallachians were led to believe that 
a large reinforcement of Hungarian troops were approaching, 
and fled incontinently. 

This incident, I was assured, was-a fact; and in the person 
of one of my courteous guides, Mr. Josef Simon, whose 
figure, in spite of advancing years, still retains its martial 
bearing, I saw the hero of the tale, and received from his 
lips an interesting account of those stirring events of the 
year ’49, in which he had been such a prominent actor. 

The Szeklers have always been as noted for their efficiency 
with the sword and gun as with the plough and spade. Their 
very name is said to be derived from the fact that, from the 
eleventh century on, they were the appointed guardians of 
the frontier against invasion. In return for these services, 
they were one of the three privileged nations allowed to 
organize their own contingents in time of war, and were 
always freemen and freeholders, the farmer gentry of the 
land. Hence, they are notably superior to the ordinary 
peasantry, and, even when poor, exhibit a manliness and 
intelligence that should save them from being confounded 
with the latter. Their homes I found uniformly neat, and 
showing signs of thrift. All, to be sure, whether belonging 
to the well-to-do or to the struggling hand laborer, are but 

8 
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one story in height, and with but three or four rooms. The 
attic is used as a store-room for grains and fruits. The 
entrance is directly into the kitchen or the dining-room. 
Even in the house of a rich proprietor, the entrance hall 
holds also the dining-table and one or two beds. 

Where the old customs are kept up, the kitchen walls 
will glisten on all sides with polished tin or pewter ware, 
and the family sitting-room, which also usually serves as 
sleeping room, is hung entirely about with jugs and pitch- 
ers of fanciful design and with long webs of the embroid- 
ered linen, of which every Szekler maiden must finish a full 
stock before she is considered to possess the housewifely 
qualities to make her a desirable match. In the houses of 
the more prosperous villagers, the walls of the guest-room 
will be decorated with photographs, engravings, or oil paint- 
ings; the windows will be hung with lace; the centre table 
will hold editions of Petoefi or other Hungarian authors, and 
a large illustrated book or two; and the guest-beds will not 
fail to have the silken, lace-bordered coverlets, whose dainty 
looks make the stranger, whose lot it is to sleep under them, 
feel quite perplexed whether it is right or not for him to 
take those liberties with them which his comfort demands. 
The hostess personally superintends the preparation of the 
dinner, and serves it to her guest. She understands not 
only how to cook savory soups and roasts and many pecu- 
liar made-dishes, but to concoct delicate desserts. In the 
afternoon, she will doff her wrapper, and appear in tasteful 
dress of apparently the latest French style. The Hunga- 
rian ladies follow the Paris fashions rather than those of 
Berlin, and thus are noticeably much better dressed than 
the German or English women whom the traveller meets 
further north. 

There are usually two religious services on Sunday, the 
second mainly a Bible exposition; and both are generally 
well attended. But, when these are through, the rest of the 
day, as is customary all over the continent, is a holiday ; and, 
as one walks the street, he is likely to hear the lively music 
of some gypsy band, and through the open door see the 
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young boys and girls keeping time to the merry measures. 
If less of the Sunday is thus given to worship than with 
us, it should be remembered that the daily church service 
with which every working day begins makes the weekly 
average of hours of devotion much greater than with us; 
and the Hungarian Unitarian is saved from falling a victim 
to those exaggerated distinctions which with us often empty 
the week-days of all holy or devout duties. Though possess- 
ing but about fifteen hundred inhabitants (all of whom 
except perhaps a hundred are Unitarians), Torozsko has 
an excellent high school with three teachers and six gym- 
nasial classes. The girls’ school here is the oldest in. the 
country. And the little town is not merely content with 
educating its own youth: it opens an asylum also to poor 
Szekler lads from distant districts, who come here and are 
supported and instructed without pay. 

; James T. Brxsy. 


THE PURITAN AND THE MORMON. 


The progress of society is not by marching forward alto- 
gether in a straight line, but with a crab-like movement or 
as a man’s body advances one side or foot at a time. There 
are, for example, so-called ages of faith, when the religious 
sentiment is at the van; then, alternations, in which the 
study of this world for utilitarian, secular improvement is 
foremost, science not so much setting conscience and piety 
aside in the race as leaving them behind. The virtue of 
this period is benevolence. Schopenhauer, the last of the 
great philosophers, thinks all goodness resolvable into sym- 
pathy. If so, this is the crowning period of mankind. 
Philanthropy is the great factor of modern civilization. 
Love for a long cycle and over a wide interval has been 
an accumulating capital. Charity is the supreme —shall we 
say pet grace, which it is quite disgraceful in any one to be 
without, and which most of the legion of associations that 
mark our century are formed to promote. Is the field 
given up to them too much? Do we cultivate kindly af- 
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fections at the cost of the truth and justice quite as indis- 
pensable to the common weal? How easily in this country 
treason past, and in far-off territories present still, is con- 
doned, and how quickly convicted criminals are pardoned 
or pardoned out! What light penalties are adjudged to 
grave cffences, till forgiveness, a quality glorious in its 
right exercise and true estate, has degenerated into the un- 
principled concession and chief weakness of our day! No 
matter how wrongly one has behaved, how grievous the 
injury done, how largely a pettifogger with his client has 
robbid you under the forms of law, or how deep the embez- 
zler has thrust his hand for plunder into the treasury or 
bank, for how many years the clerk has falsified the figures 
in his accounts that he might luxuriate in his habits or 
speculate in the stocks, or how monstrously technicalities 
by a counsellor’s ingenuity are made to prevail over the 
merits of the case, let us overlook or say, These are like 
the rights of war as enumerated by some Blackstone or 
Turenne. All is fair in trade and politics. Love your enemy, 
let him have your eye and tooth without retaliation or 
recompense, meet him without a wrinkle, give him your right 
hand of fellowship the next morning; and, though you strain 
sincerity into hypocrisy in the greeting, forgive as your 
religion bids you, and forget. Thus, by a feeble compla- 
cency confusing the moral sense, the old stern integrity is 
displaced ; and, with conspicuous posture-making of courtesy, 
but a limping probity, the community proceeds. We pre- 
sent to all comers no lists of combat as in the ancient tour- 
naments, but a foolish face of praise, a made-up politeness 
always saying “yes,” never “no,”—as the master adds. 
We grant all propositions and defend none. 

With a broad stroke and free handling’ does not our 
canvas offer this ethical ease or facility as an eminent, if not 
predominant, quality of our country and time,—generosity 
blazing, equity faint or missing, in the Pleiad of our worth, 
as former astronomers tell us from that constellation in the 
heavens one star has dropped out? If not lost arts, there 
is a lost virtue. What then is our duty but to recover and 
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restore it to its shining place? A prime condition of suc- 
cess in battle is not to forsake, but protect and fetch up 
the rear. In the host of our humanity, let not the ancestral 
integrity by the posterity be abandoned and lost, left to 
perish by the way to hurt the republic, Church and State. 
As in Homeric Greece the son of Agamemnon the king 
came terrible to purify, as among the Jews the new 
prophet was understood to be the old one who for the 
people’s redemption reappeared, as the witch of Endor 
summoned the spirit of Santvel for the reproof of Saul, so 
let us recall the images of our somewhat awful and forbid- 
ding sires, to correct and cure the fashionable contagion of 
our own faults. 

Commentators, historians, lecturers, and preachers have 
often held it necessary to apologize for these stern progen- 
itors, and excuse whatever kinship we have with them of 
blood by distinguishing betweén the general lineage of the 
Puritans and our particular connection with the Pilgrims, 
the handful that sailed in the little * Mayflower,” in 1620, in 
the dead of the year, to these shores. A select and sifted 
company, the corn, as an old writer says, from three king- 
doms, no doubt these latter Puritans were; but that they 
were scarce more godly or less severe than those who stayed 
in England let the fierce achievements testify of the non- 
conformists and Independents under the auspices of Crom- 
well and Milton in the mother land, with the horrors of the 
Pequod massacre and persecution of the Quakers and the 
witch-hanging to succeed on the spot now our home. On 
either continent, bigots, enthusiasts, fanatics, were largely 
sprinkled, and considered as the holy water in the band. 
But are such characters the only sinners or the worst? 
Have the lax, liberal, libertine, and licentious worldlings, 
the unbelieving Sadducees, hopeless materialists, prayerless 
and despairing agnostics,— injurious vetches in the Lord’s 
vineyard and idle weeds among the grass,— any title to re- 
monstrate with and rebuke the once thrifty Puritan grain 
for the sharp points, bristles, and spikes, that were alike its 
clothing and spear and shield? The Puritans were austere. 
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They did not baptize themselves, but were baptized of the 
Holy Ghost and with fire. They did not adopt even their 
own name. It was a nickname flung at them like that of 
Christian to the early disciples of Jesus, in scorn by disso- 
lute folk to deride the purity for which they stood. They 
were intolerant to those creeping or striding in to disturb 
the order which they had parted from home, sailed the 
savage sea, and fought the savage man, to plant, leaning 
their guns against their houses of worship, ready amid 
their psalms to hear his howl. They thought they had 
a right to what they got at such cost. But for their intol- 
erance was there no atonement, let him having no convic- 
tions tell us, in their faith. Is intolerance the only or the 
one unpardonable sin? Do we tolerate everything, or are 
all things to be tolerated,—slavery and Mormonism, civil 
maladministration and robbery of the public purse among 
them,— in this world? We would have corrupt politicians 
chastised; yet we would have the whip, as perhaps it is 
not, in a holy hand. Have you, who assail the Puritans 
for the single trespass of uncharitableness which blighted 
the rich and hardy cluster of their peerless excellence, a 
warrant to wield the branding-iron, arising from any claim 
to perfect uprightness of yourown? The headsman should 
not be a murderer himself. 

Certainly, an exactly mechanical Chinese copy of Pilgrim 
or Puritan we do not want, and should lose them in 
attempting to have. The true human evolution does not 
thus bring down the former body politic or ecclesiastic just 
as it was. That body works and sweats out, transpires, 
defecates and sloughs off, exfoliates, extrudes, like the 
dead, cracking bark of a tree, waste, useless, and noxious 
matter, so as to retain what is fittest to survive, grow, and 
swim. Moreover, in all development there is, besides the 
outward necessity in the form, a voluntary element. The 
copyist of a picture will try not to imitate what is out of 
drawing in the original or to reproduce a faded hue. Let 
us not perpetuate Puritanic convulsions and distortions or 
preserve one tinge of prejudice or flaming tint of hate. 
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Passing by or subtracting what is odious or unsuited to 
our task and situation, let us, however, define and prolong 
to our children’s children their sanctity, which is a charac- 
teristic, real and unquestionable, immensely precious and 
sublime. 

Is it not deplorably wanting, yet sorely needed, among 
us in the very latitudes sanctified by their advent, the hem- 
isphere still trembling from their footfail and century-old 
tread? The English Puritans arrived to purge the Estab- 
lishment and to wash the Church of a robed and ritual 
priestliness that went by rote and was committed to mem- 
ory or learned by heart and tyrannically imposed, as it still 
is, as essential to worship. But this cleansing was but part 
of their moral purity, which alone at first was left for Amer- 
ican Puritans to emulate and enforce, as their immigrant 
and exotic plant was commissioned to overcome the wild, 
indigenous growth of half a world. Has their heritage to 
us been kept clean, or does it require to be put through 
their crushing mangle and rough laundrv again? We at- 
tack Mormonism as a thing abnormai and apart, decanted 
and drawn off all by itself. Is it insulated and isolated 
thus, to deserve nothing but holy horror and standing 
aghast at, from our platform and desk? Be it a cancer on 
the breast or effusion on the knee of the nation, it is a dis- 
ease, as slavery once was of our social system, and strikes 
long roots from its western plantation into the vital frame 
of Massachusetts and New York. The accursed Mormon 
points his long finger of contempt across the mountains 
to our metropolitan vices, foul practices, and shameless 
theories of free love. What does he ask for but substan- 
tially the same? If the laws be not obeyed by him, he begs 
to know whether they are executed among ourselves. Do 
we display the mischief against which we profess to con- 
tend? How many of our civil dignitaries, already or soon 
to be in office, by reason of their own confessed notorious 
record, have to strike with a lame hand against the very evil 
which they with lips of audacious hypocrisy are so forward 
todenounce! Did not a famous clerical politician base his 
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hope for the election of his preferred candidate on the, let 
us trust falsely assumed, fact that an infirmity imputed to 
that candidate was really shared by the vast majority of 
voters in the preacher’s and governor’s own State? A 
rather serious thing to admit or assert! The abolitionists 
well affirmed that Southern slavery had its support in the 
North, the South relying on the North to carry it through. 
Has Occidental polygamy no sustenance in the conduct and 
custom of the East? 

In the late election, some writers and speakers soberly 
debated whether sensuality or falsehood were for a nation 
the most ominous transgression. It may be a hard task to 
be umpire on such a point, which no Bible register decides. 
As all the points of the compass are equal and there are car- 
dinal virtues, so both lying and pollution are radical sins. 
But neither one of these monopolizes the lie. Is it not 
worse to be false to a person than false in a speculation ? 
Is sharp trade more ruinous than sensual vice? When 
a man is untrue to a woman, or, which is more rare, a 
woman to a man, then, as Dante tells in his “ Inferno,” the 
lowest depths of treachery and penalty are reached, and 
the hardest, most baneful sort of fraud is committed. If 
the historian is inquired of as to what nations have gone 
down that sink of iniquity which sensuality is sure to form, 
he writes for answer the loftiest names in the geography 
of the planet,— Egypt, Greece, Assyria, Rome. Modern 
science, of the physical basis of life, explains the terrible 
and inevitable fate. 

How deal with the Mormon monster that stares us in the 
face, and stares us out of countenance well-nigh? With 
clean hands of our own repentance and reform: else, when 
we cut off that hydra’s one head, two others will spring up. 
Certainly, we cannot deliver any very heavy blows at a dis- 
tance on the corruption which we laugh at and pass lightly 
over at home! When a conflagration is by the engines 
checked, we say the fire is under control. Is that flame put 
out which kindles in the air and appetite of our souls? If 
not, we are not good firemen to extinguish it in any part of 
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this great and, God grant, enduring building of the United 
States. In the double statue or group of Adam and Eve 
expelled from the garden, in yonder Atheneum Hall, an 
apple, nicely carved, lies at their wretched, agonizing feet. 
But the artist has chiselled the passage of but one set of 
teeth through its daintily grooved skin. Alas, but for their 
eating the forbidden fruit together, there had been no fall 
of the human race! Nor did our first parents or the most 
recent children up to our date give the tempting morsel 
such a transient, light, and superficial scratch. 

It may be said that we can legislatively assail to good 
purpose a sin only when it proceeds from a private indul- 
gence into an institution. Then woe unto the nation where 
ill institutions have for their only feeders abounding private 
sins! Its term is written, and its decadence at the door. 
Why should the city of Washington be spared, if Tyre and 
Babylon and Jerusalem were not? If we escape, it will be 
not by the prophets of smooth things, but by the cry of 
alarm from watchmen on the walls. Let the Puritans come 
again; and let us beckon them back, so far at least as to 
stand guard on our thresholds against a worse invasion than 
even of intoxicating drink, lest the noble temperance cause 
by an exclusive stress hide the profligacy, and thus ward off 
our stroke ata deadlier foe. Our salvation will not come 
from saying, as one did to me, that we like the pleasant 
sinners up for office all the better, because they are more 
like us! Bad and menacing as the case may be, no sinless 
stones can be thrown at the polygamists by those who have, 
in easy and frequent divorce, a polygamy of their own; or 
who, in their sexual habit, substitute secret and grossly 
contemptuous disregard for open defiance of the law. The 
hammering of swords and firing of guns were the anvil- 
chorus and time kept by Liberty, in this land, to our national 
hymn. The sermon which Garrison, the American prophet, 
said he preached to himself as to the people, had its echo, 
amid thunder-claps of war, in the emancipation proclama- 
tion of Abraham Lincoln,—while the millennium of free- 


dom danced in the reformer’s never downcast eyes. From 
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the great liberator’s non-resistance came what a contending 
unto blood! In this last struggle with Mormonism, per- 
sonal purity of lawful relations in the States will be the 
strongest weapon against lawless ones in the Territories, 
Utah, Idaho, Arizona, and Colorado; as the farmer sets an 
example and destroys the caterpillars on his own before 
blaming the foul nest on his neighbor’s field. Like the 
river in Schiller’s poem, the current of true love honors 
the holy bounds of property. Let us imitate Old Mor- 
tality. as Walter Scott describes bim, and rechisel on our 
monumental hearts the Puritan epitaphs. 

The Puritans stood for purity. Because of unworthy 
members of their body, they have been charged with hypoc- 
risy. But no company of men have more freely endured 
for their convictions and sacrificed themselves to their 
cause. Some mildewed ears and decayed fruit condemn 
not the whole orchard or field. If their leading spirits are 
not to be credited with sincerity, we must doubt the reality 
of virtue and despair of the elevation of our race. The 
pain and wonder of all who wish well to their country and 
their kind is the prevailing insensibility to the degradation 
of soul and flesh, to sensuality twofold. What a swamp 
and bog is often made of the field of love! Strait-laced 
manners will not atone, in parent or descendant, for 
loose morals, which undermine all that our professions 
may raise, exhibit, and adorn. As the present turns the 
past into the future tense of human life, and we are made 
the living links of our ancestry with our posterity, let us 
transmit all at least we have received of a holy inheri- 
tance to our children: else, they will not only suffer, but, 
in the rapid roll of ages, as a nation cease to be. 

Unfold, then, the banner of sobriety and purity, and up- 
hold those colors! He that is temperate in one way will 
be temperate in all ways, not in eating and drinking alone ; 
for temperance is a principle as well as an act. It is uni- 
versal self-control. A sin of passion may be repented of, 
and so have some excuse; but it must not be christened, 
as if it were holy in itself. No seal of consecration must 
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be put on what is vile, for that were worse than being vile. 
He that deserts a standard is not so bad or harmful as he 
that lowers it, vanward, in the fight with the foe. The first 
loses his own soul: the last disheartens all. We must be 
plain and audacious against wrong. In the battle with 
iniquity every one is a standard-bearer, both for others and 
in his own breast. The strength of Mormonism is in our 
weakness. We can grapple with it, when we are strong. 

C. A. BARTOL. 


WILLIAM H. SEWARD: A RELIGIOUS MAN. 


A few months ago, the Review had an article entitled 
“John Quincy Adams as a Unitarian,” mostly in his own 
words,— extracts from his diary. His deep religious nature 
and character are developed, in his diary, more fully even 
than are his theological views. In many other of our 
great statesmen, religion has been a vital element. Notably 


in Washington, whose almost every utterance was accom- 
panied by a recognition of the providence of God. John 
Adams and Sam. Adams were religious men, as were 
John Jay and James Madison. The attention of the latter, 
at times, was turned toward the profession of a clergyman. 
Next to Alexander Hamilton, John Quincy Adams is one of 
the most remarkable characters in American history. The 
former at seventeen wrote and published articles in favor 
of American independence worthy of the pen of a great 
statesman. The latter at ten wept that he could not read 
Milton’s Paradise Lost with an enthusiasm like that mani- 
fested by his father and mother while engaged with the 
great poet. The useful and brilliant public careers of 
Adams and Hamilton justified their precocious promise. 
The private life of John Quincy Adams was without a 
stain. Of a deeply religious nature, he acted constantly 
in the fear of God. His diary is full of prayers for divine 
guidance, and the Bible was his daily study. In his theo- 
logical opinions, he was not so decided as his father. He 
was, however, essentially a Unitarian. Having read his 
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diary carefully, we noted such expressions in it as illustrate 
his theological and denominational views, which formed the 
basis of a previous article. 

William H. Seward, like John Quincy Adams, was a relig- 
ious man; but he was not a Unitarian.* In his public life, 
he was swayed by the religious sentiment. He recognized 
the divine presence in all the struggles of human nature. 
He was in the habit of saying, ‘Man proposes, but God 
disposes.” He startled a guilty people, when he announced 
“the higher law,” and was amazed and shocked by the scorn 
his announcement provoked. He, however, passed no harsh 
judgment on his contemporaries, but had charity for all. 
One Sunday, having partaken of the communion with Mr. 
Webster at the same altar, the question afterward arose, 
“What were the meditations of the two?” Mr. Seward 
said he supposed that he himself thought, “ How can Mr. 
Webster be indifferent to the slavery of four millions of his 
fellow-men?” while Mr. Webster thought, “How can Mr. 
Seward jeopard the welfare and prosperity of forty millions 
of white men for the sake of four millions of negroes?” 

Mr. Seward, during his convalescence, was aware that 
rumors were abroad that his mental powers had been im- 
paired by the assassin’s knife. It occurred to him that his 
first intellectual effort after his great injury might be the 
drafting of a Proclamation of Thanksgiving. 

The following production was sufficient to dispel any 
doubts of his mental capacity among his friends. It was 
composed about five months after his narrow escape from 
_ death, and was submitted to the President and received his 
signature on f the 28th of October, 1865. 

“ Whereas it has pleased Almighty God, during the year 
which is now coming to an end, to relieve our beloved 
country from the fearful scourge of civil war, and to permit 
us to secure the blessings of peace, unity, and harmony, 
with a great enlargement of civil liberty; and whereas our 


*Mr. Seward was in the habit of saying : “I belong to the Episcopal Church. That 
Ohurch interferes neither with my politics nor my religion.” 

+ The President made this irreverent remark as he signed the paper,—“ I think you have 
given the Almighty all the credit he is entitled to.” 
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heavenly Father has also during the year graciously averted 
from us the calamities of foreign war, pestilence and famine, 
while our granaries are full of the fruits of an abundant 
season ; and whereas righteousness exalteth a nation, while 
sin is a reproach to any people: now, therefore, be it known 
that I, Andrew Johnson, President of the United States, do 
hereby recommend to the people thereof that they do set 
apart and observe the first Thursday of December next as a 
day of national thanksgiving to the Creator of the universe 
for these great deliverances and blessings. And I do further 
recommend that on that occasion the whole people make 
confession of our national sins against His infinite goodness, 
and with one heart and one mind implore the divine 
guidance in the ways of national virtue and holiness.” 

While the civil war raged, with varying success, Mr. 
Seward often pressed upon his fellow-citizens such counsels 
as these : — 

“While all have professed faith in God, not many have 
always exercised that measure of faith in man which God 
requires in every case as a condition of the divine blessing.” 

“I cannot forget, in a crisis like this, that there is a power 
higher than any human government that regulates the course 
of affairs as well in war as in peace, and that gives and 
withholds victories at His pleasure while He tries the virtue 
of nations.” 

“The United States will steadily persevere with their 
habitual energy and moderation in the tasks which the 
Almighty seems to have allotted to them, conscious that, 
though the labor and the sacrifices are theirs, the benefits 
will belong to mankind.” 

“ Religion is a concern of deep interest for all the people 
of every nation ; and, for a very large proportion of every 
people, it has an interest paramount even to the affairs of 
civil government.” This latter remark was made touching 
the unjust rule of the British Government over Ireland. 

Among the clergymen in whom Mr. Seward reposed 
great confidence and to whom he felt indebted many times 
for valuable suggestions and counsel were Bishop Hughes, 
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Dr. Nott, Dr. Bellows, Theodore Parker, John M. Austin, 
and A. D. Mayo. Mr. Seward’s correspondence with Theo- 
dore Parker was frequent. Whoever will collate Seward’s 
speeches with this correspondence, as published, will find 
sentiments and even language of marked similarity in the 
letters and speeches. 

Rev. John M. Austin, the Universalist minister of Au- 
burn at the time Mr. Seward made his famous argument in 
defence of Freeman, the negro, was the only clergyman who 
sustained Mr. Seward. Mr. Austin’s great services in this 
case were never forgotten. The other ministers denounced 
Mr. Seward in the pulpit and in the street, in violent and, 
sometimes, in incendiary language. Mr. Seward, while he 
was governor, received the counsel of Bishop Hughes and 
Rev. Dr. Nott, of whom he often spoke as the most saga- 
cious clergymen he ever met. The following anecdote 
shows the Bishop’s regard for Mr. Seward. After making 
his “ Higher Law” speech in the Senate in 1850, he caused 
many thousands of it to be printed and circulated. One 
plan was to send a copy to every minister in the United 
States, Protestant and Catholic. One of the latter returned 
the speech with its margin full of abuse and ribaldry. A 
friend sent the speech with its marginal slanders to Bishop 
Hughes. Quite promptly, Mr. Seward received a copy of 
the Catholic newspaper (the Bishop’s organ), containing 
this simple announcement, “John Smith* is no longer a 
priest.” 

Mr. Seward derived much satisfaction in looking over the 
three volumes of his speeches as they came from the press. 
On one occasion, he remarked, placing his hand on the vol- 
umes: “ Those will be good books to die on. The heresies 
are all in.” 

' In 1853, Mr. Seward delivered an oration at the dedica- 
tion of a college in Columbus, Ohio, in which he defended 
his doctrine of the “ Higher Law,” and claimed that politics 
should have their foundations in religion. A few quota- 
tions from the address will be interesting in this connection : 


* The real name is forgotten : it was that of the slanderer. 
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No: no, we cannot indeed venetrate the eternal counsels; but, reason- 
ing from what is seen to what is unseen, deducing from the past proba- 
ble conjectures of the future, we are authorized to conclude that, if the 
national virtue shall prove sufficient, the material progress of the United 
States, which equally excites our own pride and the admiration of man- 
kind, is destined to indefinite continuance. 

But is this material progress, even to the point which has been 
indicated, the whole of the future which we desire? It is seen at once 
that it includes no high intellectual achievement and no extraordinary 
refinement of public virtue, while it leaves entirely out of view the 
improvement of mankind. Now there certainly is a political philosophy 
which teaches that nations, like individuals, are equal, moral, social, 
responsible persons, existing not for objects of merely selfish advantage 
and enjoyment, but for the performance of duty, which duty consists in 
elevating themselves and all mankind as high as possible in knowledge 
and virtue; that the human race is one in its origin, its rights, its duties, 
and its destiny ; that throughout the rise, progress, and decline of nations, 
one divine purpose runs,— the increasing felicity and dignity of human 
nature; and that true greatness or glory, whether of individuals or of 
nations, is justly measured, not by the territory they compass or the 
wealth they accumulate or the fear they inspire, but by the degree in 
which they promote the accomplishment of that great and beneficent 
design of the Creator of the universe. 

“ The great end and object of life,” said Socrates, “is the perfection of 
the intellect, the great moral duty of man is knowledge, and the object 
of all knowledge is one,— namely, Truth, the Good, the Beautiful, the 
Divine Reason.” 

So also Plato taught that “man ought to strive after and devote 
himself to the contemplation of the One, the Eternal, the Infinite.” 

Cicero wrote: “There are those who deny that any bond of law or of 
association for purposes of common good exists among citizens. This 
opinion subverts all union in a state. There are those who deny that 
any such bond exists between themselves and strangers, and this opinion 
destroys the community of the human race.” 

Bacon declared that there was in man’s nature “ a secret love of others, 
which, if not contracted, would expand and embrace all men.” 

These maxims proceed on the principle of the unity of the race, and, 
of course, of a supreme law regulating the conduct of men and nations 
upon the basis of absolute justice and equality. Locke adopted them 
when he inculcated that, while there is a “law of popular opinion or 
reputation,” which in society is “the measure of virtue and vice,” and 
while there is a civil law which in the State is “the measure of crime 
and innocence,” there is also a divine law which extends over “all soci- 
ety and all States, and which is the only touchstone of moral rectitude.” 

Guizot closed his recital of the decline of Roman civilization with 
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these equally true and momentous reflections: “ Had not the Christian 
Church existed at this time, the whole world must have fallen a prey 
to mere brute force. The Christian Church alone possessed a moral 
power. It maintained and promulgated the idea of a precept, of a law 
superior to all human authority. It proclaimed that great truth which 
forms the only foundation of our hope for humanity, that there exists a 
law above all human laws, which by whatever name it may be called, 
whether reason, the law of God, or what not, is at all times and in all 
places the same under different names.” 

It ought not to excite any surprise when I aver that this philosophy 
worked out the American Revolution. “Can anything,” said John 
Adams, in replying to one who had apologized for the Stamp Act,— 
“can anything not abominable have provoked you to commence, an 
enemy to human nature?” 

Alexander Hamilton, though less necessary to the Revolution than John 
Adams, was even more necessary to the reconstruction of society. He 
directed against the same odious Stamp Act the authority of British law, 
as he found it written down by Blackstone: “The law of nature being 
coeval with God himself is of course superior to any other. It is binding 
over all the globe, in all countries, and at all time. No human laws are 
of any validity, if contrary to this; and such of them as are valid 
derive all their authority mediately or immediately from this original.” 
Then, as if despising to stand on any mere human authority, however 
high, the framer of the American Constitution proceeded: “The sacred 
rights of mankind are not to be rammaged for among old parchments 
or musty records. They are written as with a sunbeam in the whole 
volume of human nature, and can never be erased or obscured by mortal 
power.” This philosophy, then, is the basis of the American Con- 
stitution. 

It is moreover a true philosophy, deduced from the nature of man 
and the character of the Creator. If there were no supreme law, then 
the world would be a scene of universal anarchy, resulting from the 
eternal conflict of peculiar institutions and antagonistic laws. There 
being such a universal law, if any human constitutions and laws differ- 
ing from it could have any authority, then that universal law could not 
be supreme. That supreme law is necessarily based on the equality of 
nations, of races, and of men. It is a simple, self-evident basis. One 
nation, race, or individual may not oppress or injure another, because 
the safety and welfare of each is essential to the common safety and 
welfare of all. If all are not equal and free, then who is entitled to be 
free, and what evidence of his superiority can he bring from nature or 
revelation? All men necessarily have a common interest in the promul- 
gation and maintenance of these principles, because it is equally in the 
nature of men to be content with the enjoyment of their just rights 
and to be discontented under the privation of them. Just so far as these 
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principles practically prevail, the stringency of government is safely 
relaxed and peace and harmony obtained. But men cannot maintain 
these principles, or even comprehend them, without a very considerable 
advance in knowledge and virtue. The law of nations, designed to 
preserve peace among mankind, was unknown to the ancients. It has 
been perfected in our own times by means of the more general dissemina- 
tion of knowledge and practice of the virtues inculcated by Christianity. 
To disseminate knowledge and to increase virtue, therefore, among men, 
is to establish and maintain the principles on which the recovery and 
preservation of their inherent natural rights depend, and the State that 
does this most faithfully advances most effectually the coramon cause of 
human nature. 

For myself, I am sure that this cause is not a dream, but a reality. 
Have not all men consciousness of a property in the memory of human 
transactions available for the same great purposes, the security of their 
individual rights and the perfection of their individual happiness? Have 
not all men a consciousness of the same equal interest in the achieve- 
ments of invention, in the instructions of philosophy, and in the solaces 
of music and the arts? And do not these achievements, instructions, 
and solaces exert everywhere the same influences, and produce the same 
emotions in the bosoms of all men? Since all languages are convertible 
into each other by correspondence with the same agents, objects, actions, 
and emotions, have not all men practically one common language? 
Since the constitutions and laws of all societies are only so many vari- 
ous definitions of the rights and duties of men, as those rights and 
duties are learned from nature and revelation, have not all men practi- 
cally one code of moral duty? Since the religions of men in their vari- 
ous climes are only so many different forms of their devotion toward a 
Supreme aad Almighty Power entitled to their reverence, and receiving 
it under the various names of Jehovah, Jove, and Lord, have not all 
men practically one religion? Since all men are seeking liberty and 
happiness for a season here, and to deserve and so to secure more perfect 
liberty and happiness somewhere in a future world, and since they all 
substantially agree that these temporal and spiritual objects are to be 
attained only through the knowledge of trath and the practice of virtue, 
have not mankind practically one common pursuit, through one common 
way, of one common and equal hope and destiny? 

If there had been no such common humanity as I have insisted upon, 
then the American people would not have enjoyed the sympathies of 
mankind when establishing institutions of civil and religious liberty 
here, nor would their establishment here have awakened in the nations 
of Europe and of South America desires and hopes of similar institu- 
tions there. If there had been no such common humanity, then we 
should not, ever since the American Revolution, have seen human society 
throughout the world divided into two parties, the high and the low,— 

10 
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the one perpetually foreboding and earnestly hoping the downfall, and the 
other as confidently predicting and as sincerely desiring the durability, 
of republican institutions. If there had been no such common human- 
ity, then we should not have seen this tide of emigration from insular 
and continental Europe flowing into our country through the channels 
of the St. Lawrence, the Hudson, and the Mississippi,— ebbing, however, 
always with the occasional rise of the hopes of freedom abroad, and 
always swelling again into greater volume when those premature hopes 
subside. If there were no such common humanity, then the peasantry 
and poor of Great Britain would not be perpetually appealing to us 
against the oppression of landlords on their farms and workmasters in 
their manufactori2s and mines; and so, on the other hand, we should 
not be, as we are now, perpetually framing apologies to mankind for the 
continuance of African slavery among ourselves. If there were no such 
common humanity, then the fame of Wallace would have long ago died 
away in his native mountains, and the name even of Washington would 
at most have been only a household word in Virginia, and not, as it is 
now, a watchword of hope and progress throughout the world. 

If there had been no such common humanity, then, when the civil- 
ization of Greece and Rome had been consumed by the fires of human 
passion, the nations of modern Europe could never have gathered from 
among its ashes the philosophy, the arts, and the religion which were 
imperishable, and have reconstructed with those materials that better 
civilization which, amid the conflicts and fall of political and ecclesias- 
tical systems, has been constantly advancing toward perfection in every 
age. If there had been no such common humanity, then the dark and 
massive Egyptian obelisk would not have everywhere reappeared in the 
sepulchral architecture of our own times, and the light and graceful 
orders of Greece and Italy would not, as now, have been the models of 
our villas and our dwellings, nor would the simple and lofty arch and the 
delicate tracery of Gothic design have been, as it now is, everywhere 
consecrated to the service of religion. 

If there had been no such common humanity, then would the sense 
of the obligation of the Decalogue have been confined to the despised 
nation who received it from Mount Sinai, and the prophecies of Jewish 
seers and the songs of Jewish bards would have perished forever. 


GrorGE E. BAKER. 
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THEOLOGICAL AND LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


In the New Englander for January, President Bascom has a 
very thorough-going article on “Inspiration,” which should sat- 
isfy the most exacting rationalist who holds to inspiration at all. 
The “movement of readaptation of the statement [of the doc- 
trine] to the facts to be covered by it...is ready to end with 
the spiritual idea of an inspired author entering by insight into 
religious truth. When this readjustment shall complete itself, 
inspiration will simply mean the mind’s mastery of truth, its 
insight into it; and religious inspiration will be the inner hold 
of the mind on religious truth.” The action of the truth on the 
mind and the action of the mind under the truth are “essentially 
normal: inspiration is essentially natural, in the highest use of 
the word, and involves the most complete action of human 
powers, though free from no one of their ordinary accidents or 
liabilities.” Reason is the ultimate seat of authority. Prof. 
Bascom goes on to say, in justifying these positions: “Reason 
cannot submit itself to anything but reason and remain rational. 
Reason, whenever it enters the field of action, enters it to rule, 
and can enter on no other condition.” Inspiration is “of the nat- 
ure of spiritual genius,” and this view accords with the facts of 
Scripture and of life. These strong words are not at all quali- 
fied away by what follows. The whole paper is a most encour- 
aging proof of the growing rationalism of the Trinitarian 
Congregationalists, and we hope our readers will turn to it as 
an excellent statement of a permanent doctrine of Inspiration. 

In the Old Testament Student for December, Prof. Landis 
examines the first chapter of Genesis, with reference to the ques- 
tion whether matter is eternal or was created, and concludes in 
favor of the latter view; though in what way he represents the 
creation of matter to his own mind he does not say.—— Rev. Dr. 
Peet has an elaborate paper in the American Antiquarian on 
the “ Religious Character of the Emblematic Mounds of our 
Country.” The Homiletic Review is Funk & Wagnalls’ new 
name for their monthly, enlarged with the January number to 
ninety-six pages, with various new features. Much of the homi- 
letic material to be found here is of little value, but almost every 
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preacher may find something to help him in each number. We 
regret to learn, however, from its notice of current periodicals, 
that the day is past when the “ brilliant and often powerful pro- 
ductions ” of Channing, Bellows, Osgood, and Dewey adorned the 
pages of this Unitarian Review, giving it “character and influ- 
ence beyond its denominational sphere.” The editor apparently 
needs to hear a good sermon on building the tombs of tlic 
prophets! 


Dr. Wright’s Empire of the Hittites has received full and 
favorable consideration from the theological world, The author 
resided in the East many years, and has studied his subject on 
the spot. He brings together in a volume of some two hundred 
pages all that is now known concerning the children of Heth. The 
Bible references to the Hittites are familiar to theologians, The 
bargain of Ephron with Abraham is the “ first commercial trans- 
action on record”; and other Hittites are named in connection 
with Joshua, David, Solomon, and later kings. The Egyptian 
records frequently name the Kheta with whom Rameses II. 
fought the great battle at Kadesh. The subsequent treaty in the 
Hittite language is the “earliest diplomatic writing upon rec- 
ord.” The result of the very interesting researches of recent 
years is declared by Dr. Isaac Taylor to be that these Hittites 
“ were one of the most powerful peoples of the primeval world, 
their empire extending from the frontier of Egypt to the shores 
of the Aigean; and, like the Babylonians and the Egyptians, 
they possessed a culture, an art, and a script peculiar to them- 
selves, and plainly of indigenous origin.’ They rose before 
Babylon and Assyria, and were a great nation from 1900 to 717 
B.C., when Sargon overthrew them. Their tongue was one of 
the first to be written, and its characters are older even than the 
Phenician. Ethnologically, they were of the family of Hamites, 
with a type of countenance now found among the peasants of 
Cappadocia. Mariette Bey has supposed that one dynasty at 
least of the Hyksos kings of Egypt was Hittite. Evidently, 
this new chapter in the history of Old Testament times promises 
to be of great interest. 


New German works are H. Brugsch’s Religion und Mythologie 
der Alten Egypter ; a translation from the Dutch of H. Kern’s 
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Buddhism and its History in India ; and Dr. A. Mihry’s Kritik 
und kurze Darlegung der exacten Natur-Philosophie, in which 
he contends that we can now go beyond the older, limited ideas 
of purpose in Nature. Taking an objective instead of a subjective 
view, we shall find great support in astronomy, above all, for the 
position that mind is co-extensive with matter. Everywhere, 
the proof of the presence of mind is seen in the attainment of 
ends that cannot be explained by merely mechanical causes. Dr. 
Mihry opposes monism, idealistic and materialistic, and favors 
dualism; but, as this is properly only a statement of the rela- 
tions of body and mind, he introduces the term Dyoism for the 
same view extended to the whole of Nature. Anton Gindely’s 
History of the Thirty Years’ War, recently translated, is a 
descriptive, not philosophical history, based on many years’ labor 
on the original sources, and has had a great sale. The eighth 
volume of Max Duncker’s Geschichte des Alterthums treats of the 
foundation of Athens. The first volume of a Life of Tholuck, 
by Prof. Witte, carries the biography from 1799 to 1826. Prof. 
J. Wellhausen begins under the title of Sketches and Prepara- 
tory Essays ( Vorarbeiten) the publication of a series of studies 
relating to three subjects which he intends to treat later in 
special works,—the history of Israel, the pre-Islamic antiquities 
of Arabia, and the history of Arabia to the fall of the Ommi- 
ades. He hopes to publish one part a year. The first is an 
abridgment of the history of Israel and Judah, enlarged and 
revised from the article “Israel,” in the Britannica. The second 
will be a vharacterization of the sects of ancient Islam. The 
second edition of Herzog’s Real Encyklopddie is nearly finished, 
being now in the second half of the fourteenth volume (S). 
Under the editorship of Prof. Hauck of Erlangen, this fuller 
and, in some respects, more scientific revision will fill sixteen vol- 
umes of eight hundred pages each ; and the seventeenth will con- 
tain a full index.—— The great Catholic Church Lexicon of 
Wetzer and Welte is also coming out in a new edition, edited 
by Prof. Kaulen, of Bonn; and a fourth edition of H. Cremer’s 
Biblical Theological Dictionary of New Testament Greek will 
appear in instalments——-The Theologischer Jahresbericht, by 
Dr. B. Panjer of Leipzig, is “a most minute and accurate 
account of everything done during 1883 in the region of the- 
ology, embracing notices of all the English as well as foreign 
contributions to theological study.” 
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In France, Dr. Albert Réville will soon publish an additional 
volume, in continuance of his series on the religions of the non- 
civilized peoples, on the Religions of Mexico, Central America, 
and Peru. His Hibbert Lectures were a more popular treatment 
of this subject E. Vacherot’s Nouveau Spiritualisme is an 
eloquent review and exposition of spiritual philosophy. New 
volumes of Eugéne Mintz’ Renaissance in Italy and France 
in the Time of Charles VIII, of H. Taine’s Origins of Con- 
temporary France, on the Revolutionary Government, finishing 
his exposition of the philosophy of the French Revolution, and of 
E. Chastel’s History of Christianity, covering the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries, have appeared. Other new works of 
value are the first volume of Charles Renouvier’s Sketch of a 
Systematic Classification of Philosophic Doctrines, M. Guyau’s 
Sketch of a Morality without Obligation or Sanction, E. Ra- 
baud’s History of the Doctrine of Inspiration in French-speak- 
ing Countries from the Reformation to our Day, and a second 
edition of P. Gide’s Study of the Domestic Condition of 
Woman under Ancient and Modern Law,— “a work to be com- 
pared with Coulange’s Cité Antique”; Prof. J. Denis’ exposition 
of the doctrines of Origen, their sources and their later history; 
and Alfred Fouillée’s Critique of Contemporary Systems of 
Morals, which “ abounds in acute criticism.” 


American announcements. of interest are a History of the 
Huguenot Emigration to America, by Rev. C. W. Baird, D.D.; 
the second volume of McMaster’s History of the American 
People, covering the period from 1791-to 1806 (three more 
volumes will bring the history down to Lincoln’s administra- 
tion); Prof. G. Stanley Hall’s Methods of Studying and Teach- 
ing History; Mrs. Leonowen’s Life and Travels in India; 
Dr. Pusey’s Commentary on the Minor Prophets and on Daniel, 
the first volume of a new edition of Dr. Godet on the Fourth 
Gospel (Funk & Wagnalls); Perrot and Chipiez’ History of 
Art in Phenicia, Cyprus, and Asia Minor; and a volume of 
sermons, by H. 8. Holland, Good Friday. T. K. Cheyne’s 
Prophecies of Isaiah have just been issued here, two volumes in 
one, by T. Whittaker. A. Lang’s Custom and Myth, Hoppin’s 
Pastoral Theology, Dr. Storrs’ lectures on the Divine Origin of 
Christianity, indicated by its historical effects, and Dr. E. F. 
Hatfield’s Poets of the Church are all of worth. 
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Recent English publications are JWustrations of the History 
of Medieval Thought in the departments of Theology and 
Ecclesiastical Politics, by Reginald Pool, a Hibbert prize essay; 
a little volume from the Religious Tract Society, on Babylonian 
Life and History, by E. A. W. Budge of the Museum, with 
reproductions of cuneiform inscriptions; Hgypt and Baby- 
lon, from Scriptural and Profane Sources, by George Rawlin- 
son; Creeds of the Day, the collated opinions of reputable 
thinkers in a series of letters, by Henry Coke; a Life of Edward 
Miall, M.P., the noted enemy of the Establishment, by his son ; 
a System of Psychology, by D. G. Thompson, a disciple of Mill 
and Bain; Canon Farrar’s popular lectures on the New Testa- 
ment, Zhe Messages of the Books; Prof. Bonney’s Cathedral 
Churches of England and Wales, a handsomely illustrated 
work; A Primer of Bible Geography, by Capt. Conder ; a quarto 
edition, in double columns and large type, of Channing’s Works, 
claiming to be, at sixty-two cents, the cheapest quarto ever 
printed in English; a translation, in the Theological Fund 
Library, of Dr. Réville’s Prolegomena to the History of Relig- 
ions, with an Introduction by Max Miller, a very valuable little 
book, filling a decided void in our theological literature; Zravels 
in the Hast, including a visit to Egypt and the Holy Land, by 
the Crown Prince Rudolph of Austria; Prof. F. W. Newman’s 
Christianity in its Cradle, a crude attack on Jesus and Paul, 
properly condemned by the Modern Review, and praised in its 
most disagreeable style of superficial criticism by the Westmin- 
ster; an illustrated work in two volumes, by Dosabhai Framji 
Karaka, Presidency Magistrate and Chairman of her Majesty’s 
Bench of Justices, Bombay, on The Parsis, their History, Man- 
ners and Customs, Religion and Present Position, a book likely to 
become standard authority; Sir W. Muir’s Mahomet and Islam, 
a sketch of the prophet’s life and a brief outline of his religion ; 
a new, carefully revised, and cheap edition, at eight shillings, of 
Dr. Lorimer’s translation of Lechler’s Wicli/, the best biography 
of the reformer, with a supplementary chapter on “ Wiclif’s Suc- 
cessors,” by Rev. Dr. Green; George Eliot’s Life, illustrated by 
her letters and journals, and edited by J. W. Cross; a new vol- 
ume of poetry from Edwin Arnold, The Secret of Death, a 
version from the Sanskrit of the Katha Upanishad. Mr. Arnold 
will probably survive the coming onslaught on him by Prof. 
W. ©. Wilkinson, as a “ Poetizer and Paganizer.” 
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Mr. Ernest Hartley Coleridge has undertaken a biography of 
his grandfather; Mr. Theodore Walrond, one of Dean Stanley ; 
and Thomas Hughes, one of Peter Cooper, including an auto- 
biography prepared not long before his death. Lord Tennyson’s 
Becket is received warmly by the English press as a “drama of 
great power, finely conceived and finely executed, as well as a 
poem of great and varied beauty.” 


Among books announced by English publishers are a Manual 
of Christian Evidences for the “Student’s Series,” by Principal 
Wace, of King’s College, London; a Commentary on the Apocry- 
pha, uniform with the Speaker's Commentary, edited by the same ; 
the fourth and last volume of Dr. Smith’s Dictionary of Christian 
Biography ; uniform with this last, a Complete Dictionary of 
Hymnology, edited by Rev. John Julian; the second part of 
Prof. Monier Williams’ Life in India, treating Buddhism, Jain- 
ism, Zoroastrianism, Islam, and Indian Christianity; a Diction- 
ary of English History, edited by 8. J. Low and F. 8. Pulling, 
with contributions from Profs. Creighton, Earle, and Thorold 
Rogers, among others; Dr. Edersheim’s Lectures on Prophecy 
and History in relation to the Messiah ; a Dictionary of Islam, 
an illustrated Encyclopedia of Mohammedanism; the seventh 
and eighth volumes of Ewald’s History of Israel; a translation 
also, by Rev. T. Goadby, of Ewald on Revelation, its Nature and 
Record ; Edwin Hatch’s Oxford Lectures on the Septuagint ; 
a translation by Mrs. T. H. Ward of Amiel’s Journal Intime, 
which has attracted so much notice; the Scientific Obstacles to 
Christian Belief, by Canon Curteis; Leopardi, by Mrs. Oliphant, 
in the “ Foreign Classics”; a translation of Rosmini on the Origin 
of Ideas; a Philosophical Catechism for Beginners, by St. 
George Mivart, highly praised by the Dublin Review ; a volume of 
sermons by the late Rev. C. J. Perry, of Liverpool; another, Z’he 
Divine Order, by the famous Welsh preacher, Thomas Jones, 
with an introduction by Robert Browning, one of his warmest 
admirers. 


Prof. John Rhys, of Oxford, will give the Hibbert lectures in 
1886 on “Celtic Heathenism.”-—— Mr. Russell Martineau has been 
promoted to the vacant assistant keepership in the department of 
printed books in the British Museum.—— A committee, having in 
charge the formation of an American Society for Psychical Re- 
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search, has for its chairman Prof. G. S. Hall, for secretary 
N. D. C. Hodges, 19 Brattle Street, Cambridge, and among its 
other members Profs. Pickering, James, Hyatt, and Bowditch. 
It is to be hoped that an active society will be the outcome, to 
investigate thoroughly the whole field of mesmerism, spiritism, 
and kindred matters. The clergy of the United States will be 
attracted to a late reprint of a letter, by S. S. Foster, under the 
pleasing title, “The Brotherhood of Thieves; or, A True Picture 
of the American Church and Clergy, anno 1843.” This, says the 
Nation, was a famous weapon in the anti-slavery armory, and is 
now an historical and theological document of no little interest 


and value. The discontinuance of the English Modern Review 
is greatly to be regretted. 


The necrology of 1884 includes Ezra Abbot, C. F. Barnard, 
Dr. W. L. Alexander, W. H. Channing, J. H. Blunt, the ecclesi- 
astical historian, Charles Bray, Thomas Chenery, the Orientalist, 
J. I. Dorner, Prof. Fawcett, W. Gaskell, Sir Alexander Grant, 
Abraham Hayward, ©. 8. Henry, Karl Hillebrand, R. H. Horne, 
F. Kapp, J. P. Lange, F. Le Normant, Karl R. Lepsius, Bishop 


Martensen, Mignet, Mark Pattison, Wendell Phillips, Chunder 
Sen, Shapira, Bishop Simpson, 8. Wells Williams, and Sir Eras- 
mus Wilson. 


N. P. G. 
il 
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THINGS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS. 


We have received from Rev. J. P. Hopps a copy of his Bible 
Jor Beginners, which aims to present in a connected form 4s 
much of the book as can be made useful to young persons, and 
give them a true idea of the substance and the spirit. 

The book contains a general introduction to the Bible, written 
for young people, a short special introduction to each book, with 
occasional explanatory foot-notes. It is printed in new chapters 
and chapters and verses, and has also three full-page colored 
maps. The book aims not so much to arouse the critical faculty 
of the young as to make them love the Bible; and this compila- 
tion, which is fair to all parts, this “shortened Bible,” as the 
author calls it, will be valuable, not only in our Sunday-schools, 
but in our homes. 

Messrs. Griggs & Co. have sent us an attractive book by 
William Mathews, LL.D., called Words: Their Use and their 
Abuse. This is a reprint of a book, with thorough revision and 
some additions, which was published in 1873. The author shows 
a wide familiarity with all branches of literature, a just taste, and 
a spirit of independent criticism. He has, perhaps, in his desire to 
suit the book to popular reading, pushed some of his criticisms 
and analogies a little too far, as if he felt the necessity of making 
a chapter out of each heading. The headings run thus: “The 
Significance of Words,” “The Morality in Words,” “Grand 
Words,” “Small Words,” “Words without Meaning,” “ Abuses 
of Words,” “Saxon Words or Romanic,” ete. We should 
rather see a few points more philosophically treated, with some 
wide sweep of illustration, and not so much detail of popular 
usage and custom. We believe that plain, every-day readers 
can understand large generalizations and profound development 
of thought, if they do not have too much given them at one 
time or in one space. Witness some of our most effective and 
yet profound lecturers, like Agassiz, who did not try to cover a 
great deal of ground, but went right to the core of the thing. 
These reflections would apply forcibly, we think, to preachers. 

Prof. Mathews has this vigor of style, and the requisite cult- 
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ure for the stretch of thought; but if, instead of desiring, as he 
acknowledges in his preface, to suit his book to popular reading 
rather than to scholars, he should aim to make all men scholars as 
far as they go, we think the results would be richer, and in time 
he might have as many readers. If we were to choose from these 
bright papers the one which we especially like, it would be the 
one called “The Secret of Apt Words.” The writer here shows, 
as in other papers, his familiarity with authors and the beauties 
of our language; but he rises also into eloquent and moving pas- 
sages in regard to the meaning and quality of those works of 
genius which are forever great. The book contains a complete 
index of words and names, and also of the principal books 
consulted. 


A TWENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY. 


We have here the sermon of the pastor, the Rev. E. B. Willson, 
who has been the shepherd of the flock for twenty-five years in 
the North Church of the old town-of Salem, Mass., which in times 
past loved not to change its ministers, and still keeps up the old 
habits of stability,—the “trick at constancy,” which is so rare to 
see nowadays. The pamphlet includes an appendix, containing 
the accounts of the social gathering, correspondence of the occa- 
sion, and a list of the pastorates in Salem of twenty-five or 
more years; also a list of the various ministers settled in 
Salem during Mr. Willson’s pastorate, and the names of the 
persons present at the anniversary. 

Mr. Willson’s sermon, preached on « previous Sunday, is pref- 
aced by the text, “ Let brotherly love continue,” and is permeated 
throughout with an apostolic warmth and simplicity only equalled 
by the remarkable frankness and humility with which the pastor 
surveys his course. He opens his heart, reveals to his people all 
his fears, his anxieties, his doubts, even, and shows how these 
conflicting emotions only bring out clearer in the end the pure 
light of truth, and unite pastor and flock in closer bonds of sym- 
pathy and fellowship. We can never sympathize with the 
expression so often made use of in this age by ministers as well 
as parishes,— “He has been there long enough: there ought to 
be a change.” If a minister has been in a parish twenty years, 
there is all the more reason why he should stay. It shows that 
he has taken root; that he and his people, in spite of imperfec- 
tions on both sides, have learned to work together; that he is 
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valuable in the community; that he has seen generations come 
and go, and married the living and buried the dead. Great 
harm must often come from these uprootings, although it may 
be imperceptible at first in the excitement of new successes. If 
we look round upon the parishes which, by their dignity and 
activity, confer most honor upon our denomination, we shall find 
it is those which have held fast to their ministers for many years, 
for better.or for worse. Of course there are always reasons why 
ministers should change. Il health or nervous exhaustion or 
posts of duty require sometimes entire change, and failing powers 
make it necessary for aged men to give up; but how beautiful 
and fitting, when they remain in their parishes to bless the young 
man who takes their place, and come forth occasionally to say to 
their people, like St. John, “ Little children, love one another”! 


The Fifth Annual Report of the Associated Charities of Bos- 
ton gives us new confidence in the noble work for the poor, now 
being done in the wisest way that human hearts and hands can 
devise in this progressive age. 


LOSSES. 


Our gifted and inspired prophet, William Henry Channing, 
absent often from our faces, but always with us in spirit, has 
gone upward to the nearer Presence. We have ever felt his 
heart-throbs in unison with our own, although he was across the 
water; and we shall be no more separated from him now, if we 
put ourselves in tune with his elastic, high-strung spirit, that 
has entered upon immortality. His words to us the past few 
years, sweetened by meditation and prayer, were full of the 
spirit of the “ Beloved Son,” with whom he grew into such close 
union of joy that he wished to go all over the world and tell the 
good news to men. Another voice from heaven will now unite 
our Church in sacred memories of the name of Channing. 

The death of Susannah Winkworth is an event in the religious 
and literary world. As a translator, she was considered unri- 
valled. She was the cherished friend of Bunsen, who gave over 
to her the material for the Life and Letters of Niebuhr. After- 
ward, he committed to her for publication his letters on J’ree- 
dom of Conscience, etc., and finally intrusted to her for transla- 
tion his chief work, Godin History. He did not live to revise 
the work for English readers; and her task was all the harder and 
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more creditable to herself, as it was also in the case of Niebuhr. 
She introduced the Theologia Germanica to the English world, 
the Life and Sermons of Tauler, and finished Archdeacon 
Hare’s reproduction of Koenig’s historical engravings illustrating 
the Life of Luther. She also published the Lyra Germanica 
and the Lives of German Sacred Singers. 

The death of Samuel Robinson, in December, was a great loss 
to our Unitarian friends. He was formerly a cotton manufact- 
urer of Manchester, who early provided for the welfare of his 
operatives. He gave village lectures in the neighborhood, and 
taught in the Sunday-school. On retiring to Cheshire, he gave 
himself up to education, and was on the Board of Guardians. 
His acquirements were extensive. He published essays on edu- 
cation and translations of German and Persian poetry. He was 
honogary President of Manchester New College, which wus his 
A Mater, whom he cherished to the end of his life. 

The death of the senior Canon of Bristol Cathedral has 
removed a venerable Churchman, who has commanded respect 
and affection many years for his broad sympathies toward dis- 
senters, his liberal efforts for the enfranchisement of the poor, 
and his activity in his own Church. He faced boldly, it is said, 
the opposition of squires and head farmers in the country who 
did not “want their vicar to meddle with them,” and anticipated 
the Franchise Bill of to-day. The departure of Mrs. Julietta 
Dobell is of interest to us, she being the mother of the poet, 
Sydney Dobell. She is said to have been a woman of clear 
intellect, earnest in her convictions and tender in her sympathy 
for all who needed help. 


GLEANINGS. 


The Sunday afternoon meetings for the people in Leicester, 
England, so successfully carried on by Mr. Hopps, our friend 
and co-worker, still show no signs of falling off in interest. 
A correspondent of the English Jnguirer gives us a graphic 
account of a recent meeting in the great Floral Hall, where, 
as he says, rich and poor meet together. “Close by,” he 
continues, “were two Justices of the Peace, and their sleeves 
are rubbed by dona fide workingmen. Manufacturers and opera- 
tives sit side by side. Ladies from Stonegate and servant girls 
are on an equality, and members of our town council act as 
vergers.” In speaking of the difficulties to be overcome in 
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addressing that great multitude and the physical force which 
the hall seemed to demand, the writer says: “ What strength 
cannot do, art and resolution can accomplish. And, more than 
that, a great heart must have beaten, and to some purpose, to 
have caused Mr. Hopps so boldly to dare and do.” 

The service was opened by the great audience singing together 
the hymn “Sing them over again to me, wonderful words of 
life.” Then came the Scripture reading and a simple and affect- 
ing prayer. The sermon was upon “Courage.” It had some 
vivid illustrations; but there was no talking down to the people, 
but a free confidence in their ability to comprehend the refer- 
ences to books and men and to understand the highest truth. 
The writer thinks Mr. Hopps is an illustration of courage in 
managing that audience. With a voice not very strong, he was 
able to throw it over the entire hall, so that the audience could 
listen with pleasure. 

A correspondent from Australia gives us interesting reports 
of a Unitarian church in Melbourne, and the social meeting 
held to make a presentation to Mrs. Webster, on her retirement 
from the ministry. This lady, it seems, has been most successful 
in building up the congregation, and made “a charming little 
speech on this occasion.” She has interested herself in every 
good movement, and has secured the respect of all classes in the 
community. She is said to be equally agreeable in private life, 
and, the writer adds, “has a peculiar way of impressing one with 
the fact that life is worth living, and that it is a good world, after 
all.” Colonies are often more progressive than the mother coun- 
try, and this ministry of a woman in Australia is a good example 
for old England to follow in her churches. 


“CHRIST, THE POPE, AND DEMOCRACY.” 


Our correspondent, Prof. Courdaveaux, of the University of 
Douai, sends us an interesting review of the Abbé Roca’s 
remarkable book, called Christ, the Pope, and Democracy. This 
book, says M. Courdaveaux, demands the separation of Church 
and State, the marriage of priests, a new translation of the Bible, 
change of ritual and discipline, and the return to apostolic Chris- 
tianity; and, what is most remarkable, he adds, the pope, on 
receiving a copy, has politely returned it through his secretary, 
without any signs of animosity. The Abbé seems to have a fine 
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religious spirit, and a dream of uniting all Christendom under 
the pope as a spiritual father, and bringing it into the simple 
apostolic Church. His dreams do not inspire our French breth- 
ren with much hope; but, if we are looking for the invisible 
Church rather than the temporal one, such aspirations should 
awaken our sympathy and joy, whatever may be its failure in the 
eyes of the world. 

The Renaissance gives us some very interesting reports of 
a Hebrew movement under a Jewish advocate, Joseph Rabin- 
owitz, who is planning a colony with reforms among the Jews 
exiled from Russia in 1880, and moving toward the Holy Land. 
M. Deutsch, professor at Leipzig, a great Talmudist, vouches for 
the truth of the statements in regard to this association. They 
speak of Jesus of Nazareth as “their Brother,” whose words 
they will teach to their children, remembering “how he gave his 
life to make the world happy, and to take away sin from the 
earth.” They accept the New Testament, but reject the dogmas 
of the ancient Church, holding to the unity of God, to Moses, 
the prophets, and the revelation of truth in Jesus Christ. They 
wish to purify their people from their passion of money-getting, 
and emancipate them from all narrow rites and obligations. We 
shall be glad to hear more of this movement, started by a liberal- 
minded Russian Jew, who may have gained we know not how 
much of inspiration and truth from the writings of our Unita- 
rian thinkers. As the Scripture says, “If we cast our bread 
upon the waters, we shall find it after many days.” 


Marraa P, Lows. 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Tue Way Ovr.* 

Feeling that “the aspects of society are certainly anything but 
soothing to nervous observers,” the author thinks “no man can be 
deaf to the mutterings —I had rather call them shouts — of discontent” 
which all classes of society are uttering. “It seems to me,” he says, 
“that the cry for change comes from all points of the social compass. 
A change,—not a revolution, not a revolt, not an overthrow of society,— 
a reform through the laws which are, and by the equitable laws which are 
to be. The changes, when they come, will not be effected in one day or 
in one year. Society must have time to adjust itself to the altered con- 
ditions.” The author has “sketched, in the following chapters, some of 
the changes to be brought about either by legislation or by a new public 
opinion ” or by both. 

He lays down the general principle, “That the prosperity and happi- 
ness of the many should be the end sought in society,” or “the greatest 
good of the greatest number.” This principle is not comprehensive 
enough. “The greatest good of all” is the true basis of all legislation 
and the true law of all social activity. But this aside: as far as the 
author’s treatment of his subject is concerned, it matters not which 
axiom is accepted. “One of the most exasperating features” of modern 
society is the inequality of wealth, or the squalid poverty on the one 
hand and the plethoric wealth on the other. Now, what is “the way 
out,” or one of the ways, which our author proposes, out of this enor- 
mous inequality? It is this: “That the returns paid to capital should 
never exceed the market rates of interest.” If the plant in any business 
is one hundred thousand dollars and the rate of interest is five per cent., 
then the profits on the business beyond the cost of repairs, insurance, 
etc., and five thousand dollars, the interest on one hundred thousand, 
should go to the laborers employed in it above their wages pro rata, as 
the wages of the laborers are higher or lower, as their skill and the 
quantity of their products determine. The wages of the laborer deter- 
mine what his capital —that is, his skill and labor —is worth, as the 
market value of money determines what the plant or capital is worth. 
Why should the capitalist receive more for his capital than the market 
value, any more than the laborer receive more for his labor than the 
market value of labor? Will it be said that the capitalist’s machinery 
will wear out? Be it so. Is it not equally true that the laborer’s 
machinery —his muscles — will wear out? Why should the capitalist 

*The Way Out: Suggestions for Social Reform. By Charles J. Bellamy, author 


of The Breton Mills. A novel. New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. The 
Knickerbocker Press. 1884. pp. vii, 191. 
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receive pay for his worn-out machinery any more than the laborer for 
his worn-out muscles? In the one case, it is supposed that the interest 
on the market value of the money has as fully compensated for the 
worn-out machinery as that the wages of the laborer have paid for his 
worn-out muscles; but allowance has been made for the perpetuation of 
the machinery by repairs before the surplus is divided among the 
laborers as repair of their machinery, or worn-out muscles, which can 
never be repaired, but they must be supported when unable to labor, in 
old age or sickness. 

The author would have such legislation as would see that this law of 
the distribution of the profits of capital and labor was regarded. The 
laborer would be satisfied, since he receives his just share of the profits, 
and would be ambitious to increase the profits by greater production 
and better goods. Hence, the wealth of society would be increased by 
the stimulus given to labor by the increased portions of the profits it 
would receive. When the market was dull, he would not murmur; for 
he knows he receives his just share of the diminished profits. And, if 
no profits are made beyond the interest on the capital invested and his’ 
regular wages, he is contented with his erga for the capitalist receives 
only his proportional share. 

Having disposed of the perplexing asin of the comparative claims 
of labor and capital to the profits earned by both, the author contends 
that eight hours a day should be the legal day’s work, and almost 
demands that no more hours should be permitted, even if proportionally 
greater wages should be given. In some occupations, limited hours 
would be impossible, as in agriculture. There are seasons when it is 
wise for the farmer to work sixteen hours rather than let his crops 
suffer for want of gathering. These exceptional cases, however, can be 
easily provided for and do not need special consideration. But, where 
human muscles are co-workers with steel springs and chains, eight hours 
is long enough for the terrible tension; and law should forbid ambition, 
much more capital, from exacting more. The human frame is not a 
match for power looms. 

The author believes that the elasticity gained by only eight hours’ 
labor would enable the laborer to do as much work and do it better 
than he now does in ten hours. Certainly, the experiment is worth the 
trying. The laborer could, if he wished, keep a fine garden in the best 
order during his leisure hours, which would do much toward supporting 
his family. The author takes the very radical ground that “there 
should be no individual property in land,” as does Henry George. But 
what is to be done with the land now owned by individuals, and paid 
for by their labor or craft in speculation? Tae author must have the 
opportunity of answering in his own language : — 

“The new tenure, on which all present owners should thereafter hold 


the land for which they formerly held deeds, ought to be something as 
12 
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follows: to hold as before until death or transfer; the devisee, heir-at- 
law, or assign, and his devisee, heirs, or assigns forever, to be limited by 
the following conditions: The first condition is that the government 
may direct the use for which such of the estate as is not productively 
used shall be employed or rented; second, that government may limit 
the amount of land held by any one person or corporation by act or 
resolve at any time; third, that rent shall in no case exceed the market 
rate of interest on the cost of the improvements and buildings; fourth, 
that the tenement houses and other structures shall be subject to govern- 
ment inspection and strict sanitary restrictions, and repaired and rebuilt 
as directed ; fifth, that the tenure of the tenants should be similar to 
that of their landlords so long as they paid rent, their right to keep 
possession being transferable by assignment or will with or without 
lease.” 

We are disposed to think that some practical difficulties would be 
met in attempting to carry out this theory. But there can be no ques- 
tion that the present method of taking up the public domain in vast 
quantities by men of great wealth — foreigners as well as citizens — and 
by syndicates is outrageously unjust to the common people, is most 
reprehensible, and should be immediately put a stop to by the proper 
authorities. It is now almost impossible for a poor man to find a place 
where he can pre-empt a homestead on land that is fertile and accessible. 
Millions on millions of money have been filched from the hard-working 
farmer by these rich speculators in the public lands buying up hundreds 
of thousands of acres of the best and most accessible land for a merely 
nominal price and holding it from the market till the gains made from 
its sale are enormous. No one purchaser should have more than he can 
cultivate, and no company or syndicate should be allowed to purchase 
more than was necessary for their manufacturing or mining purposes. 
It is necessary to take warning, or our great western domain, instead of 
furnishing homes or farms for the poor or those in moderate circum- 
stances, will be like the land in Scotland and Ireland, not to say in 
England herself,—in the hands of a few nabobs; and the people who 
till it will be no better off thar the serfs of the Middle Ages or 
the peons of Mexico. Beware! Whether our author's theory is right 
or wrong, a tremendous responsibility rests upon this people to guard 
this great domain from the clutch of the rich and secure it for homes for 
the poor. 

Our author does not shrink from grappling with the problem of 
preventing the accumulation of enormous wealth in the hands of one 
person or of a corporation. He denies that a man has any right to 
control his property after he dies. While he lives, he must be protected 
in its use; but, when he dies, the State can take possession of it and 
direct its distribution, as it now does of estates where there is no will. 
It can direct how much of this enormous estate shall go to the kindred 
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who have perhaps never earned a dollar of it, and how much shall go to 
the State to diminish the taxes of those who did earn no small part, if 
not the whole, of it. The author denies, or at least seriously doubts, 
whether a man has a natural right to dispose of his property by will. 
His property is the State’s, but the State should not retain it from the 
children or kindred who helped earn it. A wise division should be 
made to prevent dangerous as well as useless accumulations. 

But, if individuals should not be encouraged to make enormous 
fortunes, much more should no monopolies be granted and encouraged, 
crushing out all individual enterprise and making fast and wide the 
distinction and interest of capital and labor. Railroad and telegraph 
and telephone monopolies already have clutched the throat of the 
nation, controlling legislation, poisoning the judiciary, bribing juries, 
and taxing the laborer for the transportation of his products to increase 
the dividends of watered stocks, and compelling the mechanic in New 
England to pay an extortionate price for his meat and bread that railroad 
Croesuses may loll in luxury and rot in indolence. These properties, 
our author thinks, as does Karl Marx, should be owned by the nation, 
and be made as free, beyond necessary expenses, as the rivers, the lakes, 
the ocean, as the business of carryitig the mail is now. The tremen- 
dous political power of these enormously rich monopolies is perilous in 
the extreme to our free institutions. The paper of this morning an- 
nounces that the election of United States senator in Minnesota depends 
upon the action of two railroad corporations. 

To curb such ambitious monopolies, the author maintains that “the 
province of republican government should be greatly expanded,” and 
concern itself more ded@ply in matters too large for individual enter- 
prise, as it cares for the education of the people, the improvements of 
rivers and harbors, thus putting into the nation’s wealth, the people’s 
treasury, the riches now accumulated by vast monopolies and organized 
syndicates. 

Especially severe is the author in his strictures upon the jargon, com- 
plication, expense, and delay in our medieval system of proceeding in 
the department of justice. He does not hesitate to call it “one of the 
most stupendous mockeries of the age.” If law can be called the “ per- 
fection of reason,” its administration can be called the perfection of folly. 
The delays, the appeal after appeal, the expense of witnesses, the ex- 
pense of lawyers, the waste of time, the exhaustion of patience and 
money, compel most men to keep out of the courts, and. those who by 
ignorance or passion were allured or driven into them to wish they were 
out. Our system of jurisprudence or the method of obtaining justice in 
our courts of law is as entirely in the hands of a professional class — the 
lawyers —and as entirely under their control as was the Church before 
the Reformation, and needs as thorough purgation by the introduction 
of a lay element as the Church did then. Justice, as now administered, 
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is so slow as to dishearten all who appeal to our courts for it, and dis- 
suade the wise from entering them, if it is possible to escape their coil. 
Often, a hearing cannot be had for a year or two years; and, then, a 
decision may not be reached for five or even ten years after the parties 
most interested are dead. A case has just been decided in the United 
States Court in the city of New York which has been in litigation for 
twenty-seven years. Proh pudor! Lawyers as well as judges, our 
author thinks, should be employed by the States. The jury should be 
reduced from twelve to five or three, and a majority should decide the 
case. There should be no appeal from the ruling of the court or 
the verdict of the jury, except in cases where large amounts of prop- 
erty are at stake or high crimes adjudicated. No court should adjourn 
its session till the docket is cleared. There should be a sufficient num- 
ber of courts to try all cases within a week of the notice given, etc. 
This summary gives some idea of the author’s system of the reformation 
necessary in our judiciary system. The shameful fiasco of the contempt- 
ible Star-route trials calls in trumpet tones for a thorough purgation 
and reorganization. 

The author’s suggestions respecting improvement in our methods of 
public education are so in a line with what is now taking place in 
all grades of schools that they need not be dwelt upon. He advo- 
cates industrial schocls, that children may be prepared for work when 
they leave school at the age of sixteen,— that is, the common public 
school; but he would have higher schools sustained for scholars capable 
of attending them equally free. The writer, however, seems to have 
lost his head, when he says (p. 177): “No children of either sex, under 
sixteen years of age, should be permitted to work. Up to that age, at 
least, means of mental improvement should be provided for them; and 
they should be obliged to take advantage of it. Nature has allowed at 
least sixteen years for physical and mental growth. It should not be 
permitted that any of those years should be so employed as to hinder 
and prevent that physical and mental growth.” Very true, this last 
statement; but a boy or girl can work before they are sixteen years old 
enough to pay for board and clothing, and also go to school six hours 
a day, as our author requires, during term-time, and during the vaca- 
tion do much more. To have a child, boy or girl, do no “work” while 
“under sixteen years of age,” would most certainly and perfectly unfit 
it for life. The course would be suicidal. Our author concludes his 
discussion of the “way out” of our present social evils by a few brief 
remarks on the reformatory character of all punishment in our peni- 
tentiaries. As he says little more in favor of making the reformation 
of prisoners the chief aim in their imprisonment than we find in our 
prison reports, his suggestions may be omitted. 

It may be said of this work that it is full of important suggestions 
respecting each of the topics which it treats. Radical indeed it is in 
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some measures which it advocates, and it is equally clear that radical 
measures of some kind are needed in some cases. The statesman as 
well as the philanthropist must give them his best thought. Indeed, no 
man can be such a statesman as the age demands without being also 
a philanthropist. The great topics of the relation of wages to capital, 
of individual rights as opposed to monopolies, of amending our systems 
of legal trials, and, above all and more than all, adopting some system 
of adjusting international disputes other than that of appealing to 
arms and deluging the nations with blood,—all these topics of most 
momentous interest challenge the utmost strength of intellect and the 
most persistent discussion, till some “way out” of the present meshes 
of medieval customs shall have been discovered and adopted. R. P. 8. 


Tue Story o7 Tae Resurrection Once More.* 


The venerable Dr. Furness, obeying “at eve the voice obeyed at 
prime,” tells again in this little volume the story, dear to his heart, of 
Christ’s resurrection ; adding in the latter half of the volume remarks 
on the character of Jesus and the claims of the Gospels to be considered 
veritable history. Over the whole book is shed the charm of a beautiful 
spirit, repeating in simplicity and affection its often-offered tribute to 
the greatest man of men. If tender and loving faith of the purest 
strain could alone convince one of the reality of the gospel narratives 
of Jesus’ “ actual reappearance alive in the flesh to Mary,” Dr. Furness 
would win an easy triumph over our critical hesitations. But, when he 
says that “ nothing in the Gospels is proved, nothing in all the world”; 
that “all is an illusion,” if such a reappearance is not proved ; and that, 
if Jesus had not awoke from the dead, “his memory would have faded 
away from the world into an unsubstantial dream of the past,” he 
arouses reasonings that are not easily satisfied. If this last assertion is 
true, why does Dr. Furness say, concerning the Gospels as a whole, 
“Great things said and done strike all who hear and behold them ; and 
hearers and beholders there always are who must publish what they 
have heard and seen, or die”? If this be so, and true it is, how could 
the memory of Jesus’ life have perished, if he had not risen from the 
dead? 

Apart from this general inconsistency of view, however, Dr. Furness 
here emphasizes again his favorite idea “that it was not an angel, but 
Jesus himself whom the guard and the women saw” at the sepulchre. 
In this, he thinks “to have found the key which opened the whole story 
to the light,— the light of truth and nature illumining it to its minutest 
details.” But Dr. Furness, we must think, has unconsciously judged his 
own theory, when he speaks of himself as “possessed with” this idea. 


* The Story of the Resurrection of Christ told once more, with Remarks upon the 
Character of Christ and the Historical Clhims of the Four Gospels. by Wien Bi. 
Furness, D.D, Philadelphia : J. B. Lippincott & Co. 
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Possession with a theory makes us apt to add what is lacking, and to 
overlook what is most damaging to our theory in the actual story. Our 
author does not hesitate to supplement, and even correct, the gospel 
narrative to make it fit his theory, as on page 42, where he makes out 
that what Jesus “said, and all that he meant to say,” was not, “ Touch 
me not,” as in the Gospel, but “that she was not to stop to embrace 
him then, there would be other opportunities of seeing him.” But if 
Dr. Furness, intent upon his “key,” thus alters the lock itself, it is a 
slight matter compared to his omission of a most important feature of 
the resurrection narrative in the first three Gospels. The angel said to 
the women, in Mark’s words, “He is risen; he is not here; behold the 
place where they laid him.” To this declaration, repeated jin substance 
by Matthew and Luke, this book makes no allusion. Dr. Furness says 
that the angel was Jesus himself. Did he then rise from the dead with 
an emphatic falsehood on his lips? The author has not seen what an 
immoral character the resurrection thus takes on. How these words of 
the angel are to be reconciled with Dr. Furness’ theory altogether fails 
to appear. 

But, if the first portion of this volume is thus inconclusive, the second 
part is of a very different character. In “reading between the lines” 
of the narrative of Jesus’ life, from the Baptism to the Last Supper, Dr. 
Furness is sometimes a little fanciful; but, most often, he lights up the 
story with beautiful insight, and reveals his own strength, which lies 
clearly in spiritual penetration, not in criticism. He carries us entirely 
with him, when “in the name of all that is just, generous, honorable,” 
he asks, “for God’s sake and for man’s, let us not forget the sacred debt 
that we owe to Christ himself, ... known as he truly was in the beauty 
of his life, as human as it is Godlike.” 

. N. P. G. 
Human INTERCOURSE.* 


A list of fourteen previous works upon the title-page of Mr. Hamer- 
ton’s new book is painfully suggestive of the query whether he is not 
one of those who have a passion for book-making, whatever talent he 
may have for writing. For his publications do not cover a period of 
twenty years ; and, in the mean time, he has been an artist by first inten- 
tion and his writing has been an incidental matter. It is impossible to 
resist at times, in reading him, the impression that his work is wilful, 
not spontaneous; that he has contracted with himself and with his pub- 
lishers to do a certain thing, but that the doing of it is no easy matter. 
Heretofore, he has been most successful where he has been least serious, 
where his motive has been least imposing. His Unknown River is the 
most charming book of the sixteen that he has so far written. About 
that there was a certain inevitableness. The touch was light, the 


cexsninnjaosine tigen aliases taiidipshnaat ahaa ttdedetilan ahs caine ie teal ccm 
* Human Intercourse. By Philip Gilbert Hamerton. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 
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sweetness was not long drawn out; and then, too, it was in a line with 
Mr. Hamerton’s special occupation. His work has always been more 
admirable in proportion as it has kept itself in this line. He has suc- 
ceeded least in his novels (one of which, in the “No Name Series,” is 
not one of the fourteen books mentioned above) and in his didactic 
writings. He has been best when least ambitious, in The Unknown 
River, The Sylvan Year, Chapters on Animals, Round my House. He has 
been next best in treating of those aspects of art with which he has had 
personal acquaintance and where he could illustrate from his personal 
experience. His Painter's Camp is an example. The least successful of 
his art books is his Graphic Arts. Here was something he had worked 
up. But where he is least at home, and where his movement is least 
natural and agreeable, is in his Jntellectual Life and in his latest publica- 
tion, which is of a similar character, but not so attractive. 

But, though Human Intercourse is a book that suffers in comparison 
with Mr. Hamerton’s best work, it is both interesting and valuable in 
comparison with much that is written upon social matters. With many 
trivial illustrations,— so trivial that, if we did not know how busy he had 
been, we might think Mr. Hamerton had sat at the receipt of gossip all 
his days,— there are many others of a really interesting and instructive 
character. The general tone of the book is irritating and depressing,— 
not because Mr. Hamerton’s own view is not sensible and high, but 
because he is aware of so much petty meanness of all sorts, so many 
people whom one would not like to have met. The subjects through 
which his discussion ranges are varied and, in some instances, are of the 
first importance. Some of them are as follows: “Independence,” 
“Passionate Love,” “Companionship in Marriage,” “Family Ties,” 
“ Fathers and Sons,” “ The Rights of the Guest”; one of the most sug- 
gestive chapters, “The Death of Friendship,” ete. Chapters fourteen 
and fifteen, “Why we are apparently becoming less Religious,” and 
“ Why we are really becoming less Religious,” are two of the most 
interesting in the book; but the former is the wiser of the two. It 
argues that we are apparently becoming less religious, “ because knowl- 
edge and feeling expressed in the sciences and arts are now too fully 
and too variously developed to remain within the limits of what is 
considered sacred knowledge or religious emotion.” But, when Mr. 
Hamerton confesses that we are really becoming less religious because 
our faith in supernatural interference is declining, we have no inclina- 
tion to agree with him. The reverence for an inviolable order need not 
be less than the reverence for an irruptive providence. Perhaps the 
admiration accorded to M. Littré on pages 210, 211, may suggest the 
right explanation of Mr. Hamerton’s feeling. If he is a Positivist 
after the manner of Littré, it is natural that Universal Nature should 
not excite in him religious feelings. But there are those who believe in 
supernatural interference as little as Littré who regard Nature as relig- 
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iously as St. Augustine or Calvin. Mr. Hamerton dedicates his book 
“To the Memory of Emerson,” a fact that makes his confession that we 
are really becoming less religious seem exceeding strange. 3. W. ©. 


Every-pay Lire anp Every-pAy Morats.* 


This little volume contains eight Sunday evening lectures preached to 
Mr. Chaney’s congregation in Atlanta, Ga. They handle the relations 
of morals successively to art, juvenile literature, literature in general, 
industry, business, the stage, the press, and the pulpit. They are success- 
ful attempts to treat the ethics of every-day life, and are full of pertinent 
illustrations and telling applications. Mr. Chaney is never abstract for 
any length of time. If he speaks of juvenile literature, he means Oliver 
Optic and Horatio Alger, for istance, describus them from personal 
acquaintance, and discriminates praise and blame with large justice. 
The sermon on Business begins at once, “ Let us speak first of what 
are called ‘futures!’ The sermon on the Press is crowded with facts 
concerning the history and influence of the newspaper. The book is 
throughout true to its title. But the discourses themselves are far from 
being every-day discourses : they show continually how the best “ practi- 
cal preaching ” comes from men of cultivated minds, who can illustrate 
the homeliest prudence from history and literature as well as from their 
actual experience of life. Mr. Chaney’s teachings are of a kind very 


much needed in these careless days, and we hope they will go far. 
N. P. G. 
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